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THE OUTLOOK. 

R. MORRISON has presented to the House of 
Representatives a bill making material reduc- 
tions in thepresent tariff, and it has been referred for 
consideration to the Committee of which he is Chair- 
man. It may be described in general terms as contain- 
ing three provisions : it enlarges the free list, by add- 
ing to,it, however, not manufactured articles, but raw 

material which enters into American manufactures ; 
it makes a general horizontal reduction of about 
twenty per cent. on nearly all manufactured articles 
except liquors and silks ; and it provides as a general 
exception that the duties shall not fall below those 
levied by what is known as the Morrill tariff of 1861. 
This was prepared and enacted as a protective tariff 
before the Civil War, and the object of this exception, 
doubtless, is to furnish a reply on the rostrum to pro- 
tection criticisms. ‘‘ We give you,” the advocates of 
this measure will say, ‘‘all the protection you had 
twenty-three years ago. If, after twenty-three years 
of high protection, your industries, which have come 
of age, cannot live with as much support as they re- 
quired in the cradle, it is clear that protection does 
hot protect ; that it is like the swaddling bands in 
Which the ancients wrapped their babies—the sooner 
it is taken off the better for the child.” The bill will 


EDITORS. 


undoubtedly get more or less modification in Com- 
mittee and more modifications in the House. We hope 
that something—at least serious discussion—will 
come of it. But we are by no means sure. 


For there are not two parties with a clearly de- 
fined policy, each with a strong conviction, one in 
favor of protection on principle and the other in 
favor of revenuereform only. There areaset of local 
politicians maneuvering for position, and with princi- 
ples determined by their locality and the real or sup- 
posed interests of their constituents. The general 
provision of the Morrison Bill, that the duties shall 
not fall below those imposed by the Act of 1861, is 
the maneuver of a shrewd politician, not the embod- 
ied conviction of a wise statesman. But even if 
Congressmen were all statesmen the problem would 
be difficult enough. For the most determined pro- 
tectionists recognize the fact that we cannot go on 
forever levying a hundred millions in taxes more than 
the government needs to spend; and neither the 
plan for giving it away, nor the suggestion to have 
free whiskey and tobacco in order to protect wool, 
cotton, and steel, has met with a favorable response 
from the country. Protectionists, therefore, are gen- 
erally in favor of sume revenue reform. On the 
other hand, the most radical free-traders are not in 
favor of immediate free trade. Those who believe 
with us, that the ideal of the future is a trade as free 
between the nations of the earth as it now is between 
the States of the Union, and the raising of all rev- 
enues by direct taxation, so that the people will know 
how much they are paying and what for, also agree 
with us that changes in the tariff must be made grad- 
ually ; that any revolutionary change would be at 
once disastrous to the country and unjust to manu- 
facturing industries, which are entitled to notice of 
what is coming, and an opportunity to prepare them- 
selves to meet it. 


The most important bill now before the Legislature 
of this State is Mr. Roosevelt’s measure depriving the 
aldermen of their power of confirmation of the 
Mayor’s appointments of the heads of departments. 
This bill was ordered to its third reading by a large 
majority in the Assembly last week, and there is 
good reason to hope that it will become a law. It is 
the first step in the one direction which promises any 
relief from the chronic and shameless misgovernment 
of this city. Under the present system the Mayor 
may have the statesmanship of a Cavour and the 
moral intrepidity of a Gladstone, but he can accom- 
plish nothing because his appointments to office may 
be rejected by a small body of men composed largely 
of liquor dealers, and representing the ignorance and 
vice rather than the intelligence and virtue of New 
York citizenship. If John Kelly cannot nominate 
his Mayor, he can tie the hands of the Mayor by 
blocking the wheels of his administration. Hereto- 
fore, in order to carry on the government of the city, 
the Mayors have thought it necessary to make ap- 


-pointments which could secure the confirmation of 


the aldermen. It is our belief that any Mayor with 
courage enough to nominate the best men in the city, 
permit the aldermen to reject his nominations, then 
leave their places unfilled, and so block the whole 
administration of city affairs, would long ago have 


‘brought us out of this muddle. But Mayors, espe- 


cially when nominations are secured by the aid of 
Tammany Hall, are not likely to take such a role as 
this. Mr. Roosevelt's bill, if adopted, will emancipate 
the Mayor from what is now an intolerable and thor- 
oughly undemocratic restriction. Of course, Tam- 
many statesmen denounce the measure as un-Jeffer- 
sonian ; but their knowledge of Jefferson is confined 
to a few stock political allusions, and what Jefferson 
thought is, at best, of small account ; the only ques- 
tion is, What is the best thing for this city? It is to 
be hoped that the mass meeting called for Thursday 
evening in Cooper Institute, to urge upon the Legis- 


lature the passage of the Roosevelt bill, will be large 
enough and commanding enough in point of intelli- 
gence and business standing to defeat any corrupt 
opposition that mag exist in the ppeatate. 


If half of what the daily papers report concerning 
the rather noisome case of ‘‘ Billy McGlory ” be true, 
it is quite time that the public conscience called a 
halt on maudlin sentimentalism. If he is no worse, 
he is certainly no better than the average law breaker. 
He has set the laws at defiance, and kept open a 
notorious drinking shop of the lower, if not the low 
est, order in one of the worst wards of New York 
city. Six indictments have been found against him for 
selling liquor without a license, and one for keeping 
a disorderly house. He has fought the prosecution, 
been beaten, and at last convicted. The penitentiary 
opens before him. Then he pleads innocence and 
penitence. He did not know that he was violating 
the law ; he did not know that the beer he sold was 
intoxicating. If the temperance folk will only get 
him off he will expose somebody, and he will turn 
temperance lecturer. And some of them catch at 
the offer, close the contract, and do their best to get 
him off on those terms. Better go to the Legisla- 
ture, gentlemen, and move an amendment to the 
Excise Law, to the effect that every violator shall be 
sentenced to one year either in the penitentiary or 
on the lecture platform, at his option. But are not 
the penitent to be forgiven? The penitent; yes! 
But the best evidence of penitence is reform. And 
Mr. McGlory’s shop is still doing a thriving business. 
And the next best evidence is a sense of shame and 
sin, and a willingness to bear the just penalty. 
Penitence for a purpose is not penitence. The peni- 
tent thief did not try to drive a bargain with Christ, 
and offer to turn apostle if Christ would interfere to 
get him down from the cross. Judge Cowing has 
sentenced McGlory to six months in the penitentiary, 
and six months’ stone-breaking is the best temperance 
lecture Mr. McGlory can deliver. It will be time for 
him to turn apostle when he comes out. 


Events indicate a total lack of an :ellicient and ca- 
pable military head in Egypt. The English Cabinet 


appear to be trying to conduct the campaign, some- — 


thing which no cabinet ever yet did or ever can do. 


The withdrawal from the Soudan has been delayed - 


so long that it now appears to be equally difficult to 
withdraw or to re-enforce the garrisons already there. 
Baker Pacha has made an attempt to advance for the 
relief of two stations southward of Suakim on the 


Red Sea—a little south of 20° north of the Equator— 


but his Egyptian troops threw down their arms the mo- 
ment they were attacked, and were massacred with- 
out even abattle. Egypt is utterly powerless to 
hold the Soudan, or even to defend her own borders 
against the Arabs, and must be defended, if at all, 
by foreign forces. She has played the bully in the 
Soudan ; and now is proving herself, like all bullies, 
a coward, and is suffering the penalty due to bully- 
ing and cowardice. If this were all, no one would 
need feel any sympathy for her; but the innocent 
are suffering more than the guilty, and for the inno- 
cent England has a responsibility which she cannot 
escape. General Gordon, whose Christian integrity 
in his administration of the Soudan some years ago 
has won for him a respect that makes his presence 
worth more than a regiment, is reported to be already 
nearing the fifth cataract, wence he can reach Khar- 
toum by steamer. Modern life affords no finer 
illustration of heroism than this going of General 
Gordon into the den of wild beasts, almost absolutely 
unattended ; nor any finer illustration of the power 
of a true Christian character to command confidence 
than the eager and expectant attitude of the British 
public who are looking to see this man solve the 
problem of the Soudan because he is a Christian sol- 
dier. ‘‘ Were it not for the knowledge that I have 
that God is Governor-General,” says General Gor- 
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don, ‘‘I could not get on at all.” And a nation 
without his faith is nevertheless sustained by it, and 
waits for its realization. 


But the strain in England is great, and the excite- 
ment intense. Mr. Gladstone has in this exigency 
the difficulty he has always experienced, of leading 
a party too independent to follow his lead. It must 
be remembered that Mr. Gladstone’s election was a 
rebuke of the foreign policy of Beaconsfield, that it 
marked the inaguration of a ‘‘ mind-your-own-busi- 
ness” policy in England, and was followed by a 
withdrawal of troops from Afghanistan ; the peace- 
ful settlement of the war in Transvaal ; the estab- 
lishment of amicable relations with Russia, and the 
laying on the shelf of the Eastern Question. The 
war in Egypt was forced upon the Government by 
the rebellion there; was inaugurated only in self- 
defense ; was accompanied by pledges of withdrawal 
at the earliest practicable moment; and, despite 
these pledges, gave dissatisfaction to the Radical 
wing, and led to the withdrawal from the govern- 
ment of Mr. Bright. To carry on an offensive war in 
Africa appears to this element inconsistent with the 
traditions and principles of the party; and yet ex- 
perience proves that Egypt can defend neither her- 
self, nor the foreign interests dependent upon her. 
The result is, divided counsels in the party ; a hesi- 
tating, if not a vacillating policy ; and a war carried 
on by an unwarlike administration. And yet the 
English people are clearly disinclined to go back to 
the expensive and illusive glories of Toryism, under 
either the erratic lead of the undisciplined Lord Salis- 
bury, or the timid lead of the highly respectable, but 
not very vigorous, Sir Stafford Northcote. It is 
usual for the Opposition to try the strength of the 
Administration at the opening of Parliament by a 
test vote on the Queen’s speech; but the Opposition 
collapsed entirely, and only presented twenty votes, | 
after a brief and insignificant debate. This was 
partly due to bad political management and partly 
to the fact that they had nothing to say. Angered 
and humiliated by their failure, the Conservatives 
have introduced resolutions of censure against the 
Government for its inaction in Egypt. The English 
temper is excited, and no one can foretell what 
either a man or a nation will do in excitement ; but 
we anticipate, unless some disaster to General Gordon 
should produce a freak of public wrath, that the 
Government will be easily sustained by a good 
majority. The critics of the English Government 
are, naturally enough, impatient because ‘‘ something 
is not done ;” but no two of them agree what is that 
‘* something ”’ that should be done. 


The difficulties in the Madison Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church of this city, the Rev. Dr. Newman’s, 
are not ecclesiastical, although ecclesiastical questions 
are raised and presented, as is always done in such 
cases, as though they werethe real issues. There is 
a large party who are identified with and interested 
in the church organization, who have made sacrifices 
for it, and who desire its prosperity whoever may be 
its pastor ; this party, we judge, constitutes a majority 
of the church organization, though it is difficult to 
determine what is the sentiment of the Church, since 
no church meeting from which others are excluded 
has been held. There is also a large party who have 
been attracted to the congregation by Dr. Newman’s 
preaching, who gather about his person, who care 
little or nothing for the organization, and who would 
leave it were he to leave ; this party constitutes, we 
judge, a majority of the congregation, and probably 
of the pew holders. Each party is suspicious of the 
other, and charges are bandied to and fro with 
little or nothing except suspicion to sustain them. 
There is a large debt on the church, and since Dr. 
Newman’s advent to the pulpit no measures have 
been taken for the reduction of this debt. It is 
charged that the trustees contemplate selling the 
property, paying the debt, and movingto a more 
eligible location ; the proximity of the railroad track 
being a serious objection to the present site. It is 
suspected that if this move should be made the 
church would sever its relations with the Congrega- 
tional body, and become either Methodist or Indepen- 
dent ; though we are not able to learn that there are 
any good grounds for this openly-expressed suspicion. 
There is a bitter conflict, as might be suspected under 
such circumstances, as to what the principles and pre- 
cedents of Congregationalism require. It would be 
more to the purpose to ask what Christian principle and 
Christian spirit require,and the answer to that question 
is very plain: They require the submission of the ques- 
tions at issue to arbitration; and this is the method pur- 


sued by all Christian churches, only some denomina- 
tions have a permanent court of arbitration, like the 
| Presbytery or the Conference, clothed with power to en- 
force its decisions, while the Congregationalists con- 
vene a special body of arbitrators for the purpose, and 
take it for granted that their decision will be acquiesced 
in by both parties. It will be a very simple matter for 
the two parties to this unhappy and needless contro- 
versy to select representatives from a dozen churches, 
whose honesty and impartiality could be trusted, and 
whose advice could be relied upon to guide the 
church out of its present entanglements. We judge 
that the Church party desire to pursue this course, 
while the Society, having or supposing itself to have 
a legal control of the property, is disinclined to do 
this. It is certain that whoever is responsible for re- 
fusing to submit the questions at issue to a council of 
churches acceptable to both parties is responsible for 
the continuation of a war which is a dishonor to the 
church of Christ, and a fresh infliction of grievous 
wounds upon the Master. 


We devote a page elsewhere to a report of the more 
interesting portions of a remarkable sermon preached 
last Sunday by Henry Ward Beecher on Wendell 
Phillips—a sermon which shows very clearly that the 
great preacher has not lost his power. Mr. Beecher 
has been generally more interested in principles than 
in individual men, and in what is to be than in what 
has been. But in this address he appears as a char- 
acter painter and an historian ; his eulogium of Wen- 
dell Phillips is all the more effective that it is dis- 
criminating, and recognizes Mr. Phillips’s limitations 
and the imperfections of his methods; and his ad- 
mirable historical picture of the moral condition of 
the nation at the time that Mr. Phillips and his con- 
temporaries began their anti-slavery work is well 
worth study by the younger generation, who cannot, 
even by this graphic paragraph, realize what a revo- 
lution has been wrought in the moral life of the 
American people during the last half century. 


The account which a well-informed correspondent 
gives in another column of the ‘‘Gothenburg Sys- 
tem,” like every other contribution to the problem, 
How shall we best deal politically with the liquor 
traffic? will be weleomed by all except two classes, 
which, however, unfortunately comprise a large num- 
ber. One has abandoued all hope of dealing with it 
at all by political measures ; the other imagines th t 
it has solved the problem by resolving that the liquor 
traffic must go. Under the Gothenberg System the 
State itself carries on the liquor trade ; no one makes 
any profit out of it, and therefore no one is interested 
to increase the traffic. It is a curious solution of a 
difficult matter, and one which, in our opinion, it 
would be disastrousto try here. Indeed, one serious 
objection to the Maine law form of prohibition is that 
it makes the State a liquor seller; and in most of 
our States. our politics are bad enough already with- 
out adding this complication. But the impartial ac- 
count of this experiment Dr. Max Hark gives our 
readers is both interesting and instructive reading. 


The continuous rains of the past two weeks, to- 
gether with the melting of accumulated snow, have 
carried terrible misfortune and loss along the lines of 
the great Western rivers. It is the same pathetic and 
terrible story which was told in so many columns 
of the newspapers last spring, but retold now with 
the added emphasis of heavier loss and greater 
numbers of homeless families. As we go to 
press the Ohio River and its tributaries are still rising. 
and the prospects of relief from change in the weather 
are apparently as uncertain as they were a week ago. 
Numerous opportunities for aiding the sufferers will 
be offered throughout the country, and The Christian 
Union urges each one of its readers to remember 
those from whom this terrible calamity of flood has 
swept away the comforts of home and the means of 
daily life. ——It now looks as though the government 
of the Dominion of Canada would be forced, by pub- 
lic‘opinion, to restrict Chinese immigration into British 
Columbia.——Since the revolution of 1848 no such 
excitement has been known in Vienna as that re- 
cently caused by the discovery of an Anarchist 
conspiracy to assassinate the Emperor. All de- 
partments of the government are using the 
utmost vigilance, and every effort is being made 
to detect and prevent the commission of crimes 
of violence.——Bishop MecNierney, of this State, has 
applied the rule of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
matter of divorce, and commanded the separation of 
two persons recently married, one of whom had been 


divorced from a former wife.——The second tria] of 


the Rev. James Brand, of Oberlin, in a snit for dam- 
ages brought by Bronson, the druggist, for alleged 
libelous statements made concerning him in a ser- 
mon, is now proceeding in the Court of Common 
Pleas in Cleveland. 


TRUE AND FALSE MATERIALISM. 


AST week, in commenting on some articles in 
The Christixnn Union on physical culture, we 
pointed out the true materialism. The mind and 
spirit work always through material organs; the 
intellect and spiritual activities therefore depend on 
the material organism. If the organ is not in good 
condition the organist cannot play a good tune. 
This is true materialism. ~ : 

But there is also a false matenalism. It is the 
doctrine that there is no mind and no spirit ; that 
what we call mind and spirit are the product of the 
body ; that thought and feeling are produced by the 
brain as electricity by the galvanic battery ; that the 
organist does not play the organ, but the organ plays 
the organist. Sometimes this doctrine is in terms 
avowed, as by Haeckel, the German scientist ; some- 
times it is, with curious inconsistency, now asserted 
and now denied, as by Huxley; sometimes it is 
tacitly assumed, though not asserted, as by Herbert 
Spencer ; sometimes it is taken for granted, and 
made the basis of jeer and sneer at a nobler faith, as 
in the platform performances of Robert Ingersoll ; 
sometimes it exists without statement in a sensuous 
unbelief not intellectual enough to formulate itself 
into a philosophy. But whether it is a visible cloud 
or an invisible vapor, it is always essentially the 
same doctrine—this, namely : that the body is man ; 
that thought and feeling are emanations. Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body than raiment? 
No! replies this materialism. Not for doctors of 
philosophy, learned in metaphysics, but for the bene- 
fit of men and women who meet the false material- 
ism now in literature, now in the air, we put here 
briefly the reasons against a philosophy which is as 
disheartening to all high hopes as it is inconsistent 
with the facts of observation and of experience. 

1. In the first place, there is no evidence whatever to 
warrant this notion that the changes in the brain pro- 
duce thought and feeling. Such philosophers are 
like a boy who seeing a small organist playing on a 
great organ should conclude that the keys of the organ 
moved the fingers of the player. Wedo know that the 
mental and the brain actions are contemporaneous and 
concomitant ; but this gives us no reason to suppose 
that the brain action produces the mental action, or 
that the mental action produces the brain action. 
Which is the cause and which the effect we must 
learn in another way. 

2. If the organist were an automaton, the boy 
would be left in doubt whether the machinery which 
moved the organ was in the organ or in the man. 
Unless he could take one or the other to pieces, he 
could not tell which was the agent and which was 
the instrument; which acted and which was 
acted upon. Now we cannot look within our neighbor 
to see whether the brain moves the mind or the mind 
the brain ; but we look inside ourselves and see which - 
moves first. We do this by self-consciousness. And 
this assures us that the mind operates first, and the 
brain and nervous system afterward. The artist is 
conscious that he forms in his mind a picture before 
his hand begins to put it upon canvas. We know 
that we will to reach out our hand or stretch forth 
our foot before we move the organ. Walking does 
not make us desire to go; the desire to go makes us 
walk. So far as we can trace mental or moral action 
at all within ourselves, it is clear that first comes the 
desire, then the will, then the action. It is very evi- 
dent that the visible organs—that is, the eye and hand 
and ear, are the servants, not the masters ; there is no 
reason whatever to suppose that the invisible organs, 
that is the brain organs, are the masters, not the ser 
vants. 

3. If the organ produces the activity, if the brain 
secretes thought and feeling as the liver secretes bile, 
as has been claimed by the materialist, there is no 
such thing as right and wrong. an is @ mere phys- 
ical machine. His thought, and feeling, and will 
have no more moral character than the sparks of an 
electrical machine. Garfield was simply a good and 
useful machine ; Guiteau was simply a bad and dan- 
gerous machine. It is true that even on this theory 
we might still continue to put the good machine 
where it would do the most good, and destroy the bad 
ones; we might elect a Garfield to the presidency 
much as we would put a good time-keeper on the 
mantel-piece, and destroy a Guiteau much as we 
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would knock to pieces an infernal machine. But 
we could no longer approve the one and condemn the 
other ; and, in fact, materialists do either actually 
deny that there is any such thing as virtue and vice, 
or make very little of the distinction between the two. 
But no philosophy of man can be true which denies 
the most fundamental fact in human experience, the 
fact of oughtness ; a distinction between right and 
wrong, the sense inherent in all men that some things 
are right, honorable, praiseworthy, and that other 
things are wrong, dishonorable, worthy of condemna- 
tion and punishment. The family, society, citizen- 
ship, are all built on the recognition of this funda- 
mental fact, which materialists either deny or ignore. 

4. If the organ produces the action there is no reason 
to suppose that the action will survive the organ ; 
if the brain feels, thinks, reasons, wills, when the 
brain crumbles into dust, thinking, reasoning, feel- 
ing, willing, will cease. When the fuel is burned 
out the fire will cease ; when the battery is exhausted 
the electrical current will cease. According to ma- 
terialism, the brain is a fire, and all mental and moral 
phenomena are only the heat it gives out ; the brain 
is a galvanic battery, and all thought and feeling are 
only the electric current which it produces. Now we 
have nothing todo here with the morality of this doc- 
trine ; we are not considering its moral effect but its 
reasonableness. A doctrine which has nothing what- 
ever to support it, and has against it the universal 
instincts of mankind, is not reasonable. And the in- 
stinct of immortality is the almost universal instinct 
of mankind. We feel our immortality before we pass 
from the body, much as the bird feels conscious of 
the power of flight before it is fledged, or has at- 
tempted to leave the nest. We are conscious of some- 
thing within which is imperishable. But if the organ 
produces the action there is no such imperishable 
power within; the pains of remorse do not differ 
from the pains of dyspepsia, nor the joys of love 
from those of appetite. No one can really believe 
this; no one acts as though he did ; not even those 
philosophers who imagine that they believe it. 

5. Finally, if the organ produces the action, then 
there is no personality. There is no ‘‘ 1” that thinks, 
reasons, feels, acts; there is only a succession of 
nerve phenomena which we call thinking, reasoning, 
feeling, acting. If the brain is a kind of galvanic 
battery, and feeling and thinking are the sparks, 
then Iam only the succession of sparks. This has 
been seen and acknowledged by the materialists them- 
selves. Thas Hume, declaring that there is no such 
principle as self in me, goes on to affirm of mankind, 
that ‘‘they are nothing but a bundle of collections of 
different perceptions which succeed one another with 
inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux 
and movement.” This is the logical conclusion of 
materialism, or the doctrine that the organ moves 
the organist, not the organist the organ; and it 
arouses against itself the instant testimony of our 
-own consciousness. If there is anything that we know, 
absolutely and positively, it is that we exist; that 


there is an I which perceives, feels, reasons, wills, 


and that is as separate and distinct from the mere 
succession of perceiving, feeling, reasoning, and 
willing, as the player is from the succession of notes 
which he produces on the organ. That there is both 
an I and anot I is perfectly clear to every one of us. 
The doctrine that there is noI, no self, no personal 
identity, can never make any greater progress among 
mankind as a practical doctrine than the doctrine of 


_ Berkeley, that there is no external world, and that in- 


stead of real objects which we think we see, hear, 
touch, taste, and smell, there is only a succession 
of impressions, a seeing, hearing, touching, tasting, 
smelling ; that we are all living in a dream, some in 
a delightful one, others in a nightmare ; that life is 
only a kind of fantasmagoria. The one philosopher 
denies that there is anything not I; I is all there is. 
The other denies that there is any I ; what seems to 
be so is only a succession of physical forces. It is 
doubtful whether any man really believes either of 
these notions. 

We do not regard materialism as involving any se- 
rious danger to faith. It would be dangerous if it 
was credible. It would destroy faith in God, faith in 
immortality, faith in right and wrong. It would re- 
duce worship to an imagination, and virtue to a policy. 
But it is not credible. Against it are all the instincts 
of humanity. Against them it can never make great 
headway. It is not dangerous because it is impossi- 
ble of belief. Philosophy as well as religion, infi- 
delity as well as the church, has some written articles 
which no one really believes. This is one of them. 


- There is considerable danger that we shall practically 


put too much stress on sensuous pleasures and too 
little on spiritual well-being ; but there is none that 
abstruse philosophy will ever be able to blot belief in 
spiritual existence out of self-consciousness. 


- 


MR. COOK’S NEW DEPARTURE. 

R. JOSEPH COOK, as will have been seen from 

the letter of our Boston correspondent, has 

made a ‘* new departure,” and appears as the advocate 
of a ‘‘ new theology.” This is not at all surprising. 
Mr. Cook is essentially a man of the nineteenth cent- 
ury. He is honest, earnest, intelligent. He feels the 
want of the world to-day, and is doing bravely what 
he can to meet it. Coming back from a trip around 
the world last year he found that New England had 
moved forward during his absence, and he spoke on 
the issues current in and about Boston before he had 
time to take his observations. He is a man of warm 
feelings, and of intense personal friendships. His 
reverence and love for his old-time teacher was suf- 
ficient to identify him with Professor Park in a con- 
troversy which was more personal than theological, 
which centered about men far more than it did about 
principles. The relation of that wholly provincial and 
almost wholly personal conflict to the great prob- 
lem of Christian thought and Christian life he did not 
see. He believed, with that confidingness which is 
characteristic of the best natures, what he was told— 
that the only theological question involved in the 
‘‘new departure” was a question of future probation. 
Too generous in his sympathies to send all the hea- 
then to hell, too clear in his intelligence to account 
them already equipped for heaven, he propounded a 
theory of probation in articulo mortis which he 
abandoned almost as speedily as he had propounded it. 

But the summer has given him time for reflection. 
A man of ardent impulses, they are at once his 
strength and his weakness. They give intensity to 
all that he utters; but they lead him sometimes to 
speak before he has sufficiently thought. What he has 
carefully thought out is worth consideration, and 
he has now thought more carefully on the issues so 
suddenly presented to him, and perceives that under- 
lying them are problems that are neither provin- 
cial nor personal ; that theology is not a finished sci- 
ence; that neither Calvin, nor Edwards, nor Profes- 
sor Park, nor Joseph Cook himself has said the last 
word upon it ; that there are facts in life, and thought, 
and science, and Biblical research and interpretation 
which call for a readjustment of theological state- 
ments / that Christ, instead of an @ priori and too 
often pagan cconception of God, must be made the 
center of theology ; that the spirit must interpret the 
Bible according to the great recognized spiritual 
laws ; that theology must be more ethical, more ra- 
tional, more spiritual, in a word, more able ‘‘to 
satisfy the demands of God’s saints;”’ and that 
it must not be made easy and fashionable, not for- 
mulated to suit the whim of the hour, nor to con- 
form it to Unitarianism or Universalism, nor to gratify 
a mere love of change. 

To the audiences that gather every week in Tre- 
mont Temple these principles will perhaps seem 
somewhat novel; to some of them perhaps even 
startling. To the readers of The Christian Union 
they will appear familiar; to some of them alpha- 
betic. They may even criticise such utterances, 
saying, We have gotten beyond this; we have 
already found our way to a more spiritual inter- 
pretation of the Bible, a Christo-centric theol- 
ogy, a more rational and more spiritual because more 
Biblical conception of God and his government ; we 
do not need assurance that this is wanted ; we have 
learned that long ago; we are looking for some truly 
prophetic teacher to supply it. You are only repeat- 
ing to us what Dr. Dorner taught his students in 
Germany, and Dr. H. B. Smith his students in Amer- 
ica, a quarter of a century ago ; and what hundreds of 
ministers in quiet ways and in unreported utterances 
are teaching their congregations to-day. But this criti- 
cism would be unjust. The truth is not new ; nor newly 
discovered ; nor newly stated. But it needs reiteration; 
and a good deal of reiteration. And Mr. Cook will state 
it in Tremont Temple to audiences that would not 
listen to it from the pulpits of Phillips Brooks, 
and Dr. Duryea, and Dr. Herrick, and Dr. 
Meredith, and Dr. McKenzie; that would resent 
it from the lips of Egbert C. Smyth, or his brother, 
Newman Smyth ; he will give it through the pages 
of the conservative journals, serenely unconscious of 
the fact that they are printing ‘‘ new theology,” to 
multitudes of readers who would scarce dare trust 
themselves to read it in the pages of the ‘‘ Andover 


Review,” or in the utterances of Washington Gladden 
or Theodore T. Munger. 

We hope that Mr. Cook will follow up his lectures 
on the New Theology, and the demands of the age for 
one, by pointing out at least some of the changes 
which this ‘‘new theology” must be expected to 
make in the philosophical statements of the church 
concerning God, Christ, the forgiveness of sins, the 
divine life, the inspiration and authority of the 
Word, and the Future State. 


THE COPYRIGHT BILL. 

NLESS some adverse influence is set at work, 

there is every probability that the crude, 
barbarous attitude which our legislators have 
taken toward the interests of authors in this 
country will shortly be changed. The Dorshei- 
mer bill, now before Congress, has been so amended 
as toremove the objection taken by writers to the 
short period of copyright for which the bill provided, 
and there is now a good prospect that it will be- 
come a law. This happy result is due largely to the 
energy and good sense of the American Copyright 
League. For the first time in the controversy the 
whole literary interest of the country is united in an 
attempt to secure what ought to have been granted 
long ago as a matter of simple justice and on the 
ground of simple justice. It is a very significant 
fact, illustrating the one-sidedness of our political 
civilization, that while we have bolstered and doctored 
material interests by a system of artificial protection, 
we have refused to do ordinary justice to those 
higher interests of literature which a nation ought to 
guard and study as it guards and studies no other 
interest. We have protected the iron manufacturer, 
and the woolen-mill owner, but we have met the re- 
quest of the American author to buy his books 
with the answer : ‘‘ What is the use of buying your 
books, when we can steal English books without 
money and without price?” This state of affairs has 
been absolutely indefensible; another generation 
will cite it as illustrating the chaotic condition of 
opinion among us at this time. 

One discouraging feature about the move toward 
copyright is the reflection that the justice of it was 
not recognized until high-handed ‘‘ piracy” had 
largely reduced the profits of the American publisher, 
and had allied his interest with those of the American 
author. Wheh Mr. Munro can take Mr. Black’s 
novel and sell ‘t for twenty cents, the profit of the 
publisher who takes it in the same way, but who 
issues it in a more attractive form, and at a much 
larger price, is practically gone. It is this state of 
affairs, we fear, rather than any work of gracein the 
heart of the publisher, which has opened the way for 
copyright to the foreign author. 

There is every reason to suppose that the Dorshei- 
mer bill will pass ; all the writers of any note in the 
country are supporting it, the publishers favor it, and 
thoughtful people everywhere recognize its need. It 
would-be a very serious matter to defeat it, and 
active opposition will make a record which will be 
likely to be very disagreeable reading at some near 
day in the future. The country is rapidly getting 
past the pork and iron age, and will hold its 
legislators responsible for a decent attention to its 
higher as well as its ‘‘ business” interests. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


UFUS CHOATE once said he always felt like 
taking off his hat when he met Wendell Phillips. 


Boston, Massachusetts, the Nation—now take off their | 


hats to the memory of the great orator, agitator, philan- 
thropist. His obsequies in Hollis Street Church on Wed 
nesday of last week were severely simple and appropriate. 
Admission was by tickets. Multitudes thronged the 
streets. There were no floral decorations ; a simple sheaf 
of wheat entwined with a wreath of ivy rested on the cas- 
ket. The audience was a remarkable one ; representatives 
of thecity, the State, and various organizations ; old anti- 
slavery comrades ; remarkable men and women who 
felt, and thought, and mourned. No eulogies were pro- 
nounced. The Rev. Samuel Longfellow, brother to the 
poet, read from the prophecy of Isaiah, and offered a 
simple trustful prayer. Those resounding and lofty 
sentiments of the old Hebrew prophet sounded as if they 
were inspired for the occasion. No such litany could 
be culled from anti-slavery literature. Once forall the 
rapt prophet did the work.- Solemnly the choir chanted 
and sung. A closing prayer was offered by the Rev. 
Samuel May, an old anti-slavery colleague. Then, 
under escort of a small company of colored militia and 
men of the Grand Army, they bore him through the 
crowded streets to Faneuil Hall, theater of his grandest 
oratorical triumph, when he lay in state three and a half 
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eloquent in death. Then at the hour of parting day 
they bore him without tap of drum to the vault in the 
old Granary cemetery, and laid him down to sleep with 
kindred dust, 


Wearing his immortal crown.” 

It has been my happy fortune to hear Wendell Phil- 
lips in conversation when he was at his best. How deli- 
cious he was on those occasions only those who heard 
him can know. The invective of the orator was laid 
aside. Conservatives whom he had flayed in public 
were treated with considerate kindness. He allowed for 
their education, their prejudices, their surroundings, and 
affiliations. But he always would insist that the ‘‘ typ- 
ical Bostonian is blind as a bat ; he never sees a coming 
event until itis pon him.” With what rare felicity 
wculd he describe the early scenes and actors of the anti- 
slavery contest. But in private he was unsparing in his 
condemnation of hypocrisy. Ithink he hated the Re- 
publican party with perfect hatred because he believed 
it isa whited sepulcher. For many men in the party 
and the mass of the voters he had tue highest respect, 
but he loathed the party as an organization which he 
believed is corrupt and hypocritical. He said he nev.r 
wrote in full but one address. He wrote fracments, a 
sketch, outlines of an argument, some illustrations, espe- 
cialiy those culled from history, and then he spoke with- 
out trying to recall anything he had written, simply 
using the vocabulary and material that waited upon 
him. As an antagonist he was not fair to his opponents. 
His exaggerations often did them injustice. His logic 
was direct, fiery,and irresistible if you granted his prem- 
ises. A keen conservative said to me twenty-five 
years ago, ‘“‘I always have to quarrel with something 
subtle or specious in Wendell Phillips’s premises or go 
with him to his conclusion.” 

Already there is a movement to erect his monument. 

What strange contrasts in fifty years! Wendell Phil- 
lips ostracized and mobbed! Wendell Phillips crowned 
and emblazoned! Still it may be true that Boston, as 
he said, ‘“‘ reads history not with its eyes, but with its 
prejudices.” 

The political significance of the week has been the 
annual dinner of the Fifth District Civil Service Asso- 
ciation, at Young’s, on Friday evening. This is the 
district that ‘‘ bounced” Congressman Bowman at the 
last election, and elected Leopold Morse as an Indepen- 
dent Democrat. At the dinner Colonel Henry Lee pre. 
sided, and made a ringing speech; the Hon. Charles 
Theodore Russell, President Bruce, of the Senate, Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard University, the Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, and Charles Francis Adams, Jr., spoke 
nobly for reform. The real ictvs of the occasion, how- 


ever, was Senator Bruce’s remark that he expected to’ 


declare the Civil Service bil] now before the Legislature 
a law, ‘‘ without a single Senator voting against it.” 
Mr. Bruce is in training for Congress. The politic thing 
is to go for civil service politics. Not many politicians 
in either party believe in the Reform: they detest it; 
but if it is politic they are susceptible to very sudden 
conversions. At the last election Congressman Rice 
sneered at the Reform in terms much more emphatic 
than pious; but when the cyclone of the election had 
passed he made haste and ran himself out of breath to 
‘catch on” and help rush the bill through Congress. 
Ah! the politic politicians are the litle foxes that spoil 
the vines. There is much dissatisfaction among the 
Independents with the general attitude of the Repub- 
licans since the defeat of Butler. They will do in the 
line of progress only what sharp outside pressure com- 
pels. If the bill pending goes through the Legislature 
it will be because that body dare not resist the demands 
of reform. The ‘‘ Advertiser” says, ‘‘These progressive 
men, taking the country through, hold the balance of 
power.” 

Still the battle between labor and capital rages. Fall 
River mill operatives are on a strike. Monopolies are 
powerful to crush ; but somehow the toilers and artisans 
of to-day, while they often act foolishly in the choice of 
means to an end, are irrepressible; they ‘‘ will not 
down ;” the laborer is a citizen and he knows it, and 
over this troubled sea the Ship of State has now to sail. 
if there were a Butler with the wisdom and integrity of 
a Franklin he would easily sweep the country from 
ocean to ocean. 

Henry Ward Beecher had a large and enthusiastic au- 
dience to hear his lecture in Tremont Temple on ‘‘ The 
Circuit of the Continent.” His position on the Mormon 
question is- not generally accepted in this latitude. Yet 
the opposition to his views, I think springs more 
from innate horror of polygamy than from thoughtful 
adaptation of means to end. He spoke in high 
praise of the New West Education Commission. In 
religious directions the most noted event of this 
week is the dedication of the new People’s Church, 
built in amphitheatrical style, with a seating capa 
city of twenty-five hundred in the auditorium, and 
seven hundred more when the chapel doors are 
‘thrown open. Services began last Sunday and will con- 
tinue through next Sunday. Such noted preachers as 


hours, throngs passing by eager to glance at the form ) Bishops Simpson and Foster. Phillips Brooks, Joseph 


Cook, and others, take part. An extensive revival of 
religion is in progress in the Rev. George R. Leavitt's 
church, Cambridgeport. Mrs. Eddy left twenty thou- 
sand dollars each to Mrs. Lucy Stone and Miss Susan 
B. Anthony. Wendell Phillips drew the will. While 
the gift is without conditions in the will, it was the wish 
of Mrs. Eddy that the money should be used in the in- 
terests of woman suffrage. The Rev. Julius H. Ward 
will give his lectures on ‘‘The Episcopal Church in 
America,” in the Calvary Church, New York. 

Samuel E. Herrick, D. D., of the Mount Vernon 
Church, is giving his people rare treats Sunday even- 
ings in a course of lectures on historic characters. He 
draws large and very intelligent audiences. Sunday 
evening of this week the lecture was on Calvin. The 
pen picture of the theologian and his time, and the 
parts he played in France and Geneva, was drawn 
with rare accuracy and balance, and delineated with 
the touches of a master. He rated Calvin very high 
as a thinker, a system builder, a wise ruler of men, a 
Protestant pope. He laid heavy blame at his door 
in the martyrdom of Servetus. The great weakness 
of Calvin and his system is not that it appeals to the 
Scriptures as authority, but that it attempts to impose 
not only a creed but an exegesis. In a future lecture 
Dr. Herrick will treat specifically of the doctrines of 
Calvin. 

This weck’s lecture by Joseph Cook was largely 
attended, the platform being occupied by. clergymen, 
the floor not full, with vacant seats in the second bal- 
cony. Inthe prelude Mr. Cook treated the Mormon 
problem, seconding President Arthur’s method, and 
opposing Henry Ward Beechers. He favors moral, 
legal, and military treatment, and prompt action. He 
combated Senator Edmunds and eulogized Senator 
Hoar. He demanded three things: a Territorial Com- 
mission, the sequestration of the Mormon church prop- 
erty, and a Constitutional amendment prohibiting polyg- 
amy. He cited Louisianaand the District of Columbia 
as precedents. The interlude went to the tune of ten 
questions summarily answered, covering the space from 
international copyright to Matthew Arnold, and most 
of the questions were on unrelated topics. Mr. Cook 
warmly indorsed Professor Harris’s work on Theism, 
Professor Fisher’s Theistic argument, and Henry Drum- 
mond’s ‘‘ Natural Lawin the Spiritual World,” as books 
which should be read. The lecture was on ‘‘ Natural 
Theology.” The philosophical work of the twentieth 
century will be the uprooting of natural law. We shall 
learn to speak of Nature as the Psalms do—the path in 
which God is ever present. At the basis of investiga- 
tion lie self-evident truths. Mr. Cook recognized that 
there are agnostics and skeptics that can be reached only 
on the plane of nature. The process must begin in the 
intuitions. The lecturer felt his way carefully, and did 
not dash out in bold antithesis as he did a year ago. 


Boston Church Calendar : 
MINISTERS’ MEETINGS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18 

Congregationalists.—Pilgrim Hall, 10 a.m. Preaching to the 
Children.—Rev. H. A. Barnes. | 

Baptists.—Temple Vestry. 10 a.m. Historical Society. 

Universalists.—How to Promote Spiritual Revival in Univer 
salist Churches. 11.45 a.m., at No. 16 Bromtield Street. 

Methwodists.—Wesleyan Hall, 11 a.m. Caste in our Church 


Work in the South. W. F. Mallalieu, D.D. 
OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


ONDAY morning the Manual Training School 
began its work with sixty-five boys present— 
thirty-one of whom wish to study Latin. The building, 
not yet complete, will accommodate three hundred and 
tifty pupils, and it is intended to make the instruction 
as thorough and practical as possible. The object of 
the school is set forth in the following extract from its 
charter : 

‘**Instruction and practice in the use of tools, with such instruc- 
tion as may be deemed necessary in mathematics, drawing, and 
the E nglish branches of a high-school course. The tool instruc- 
tion, as at present contemplated, shall include carpentry, wood- 
turning, pattern-making, iron chipping and filing, forge- -work 
brazing and soldering, the use of machine-shop tools, and such 
other instruction of a similar character as may be deemed advis- 
able to add tothe foregoing from time to time, it being the in- 
tention to divide the working hours of the students, as nearly as 
possible, equally between manual and mental exercises.”’ 

The course of study is to cover three years. 

** Throughout the course, one hour per day, or more, will be giv- 
en te drawing, and not less than two hours per day to shopwork. 
The remainder of the school day will be devoted to study and 
recitation. Before graduating each pupil will be required to con. 
struct a machine.” 


Less than one-third of those who have aisiigad them- 
selves for examination have been accepted. The stand- 
ards are to be kept high; good, honest work is to be 
done in all the departments of the school. The expense 
of the building has been provided for by members of 
the Chicago Commercial Club, and with moderate 
charges for tuition it is expected that the school will 
sustain itself. 


The work of charity organizations moves slowly for- 
ward. The problem of aiding the poor, so wisely dis- 
cussed in recent numbers of The Christian Union, is 
receiving careful attention here. The Rev. Mr. Gurteen, 
the Secretary of the new society, has at last succeeded 
in opening a wood-yard on the North Side, where for 
about one and a quarter hour’s labor, aman can earn a 
meal of victuals or a night’s lodging. On the first day of 
the experiment one hundred and fifty men applied for 
work, and the fear now is lest it be almost impossible to 
furnish work to those who need it. Two other yards 
are called for in the other divisions of the city. 

Passing from these secular topics to those purely re- 
ligious, it is a matter of gratification to Congregational- 
ists that the receipts of the ]linois Home Missionary So-_ 
ciety have, thus far this year, been sufficient to meet all 
expenses, and to pay every missionary promptly. The or- 
ders for payment are sent as soon after quarterly reports 
are received as they can be madeout. The results of spec- 
ial evangelistic service last month were ver ry gratifying. 
There are three evangelists in the field, and they report 
ninety conversions in January alone; nor is this an un- 
usual report. Wherever they go they meet with sent 
welcome, and with evident tokens of divine approva 
Through their labors several churches have been saved, 
and many others brought up to self-support. The ap- 
plications for their service are far in excess of their 
power to render it. 

The discussion at the last ministers’ meeting on the 
subject of ‘‘ preaching” brought out little that was 
new. It gave proof of a very strong desire to throw 
new light, if possible, and of a very profound convic- 
tion on the part of those present that nothing can ever 
take the place of preaching as an agency for the salva- 
tion of men, or of the great truths of the gospel as the 
substance of that preaching. At the same time it was 
almost universally admitted that the forms of presenting 
truth must adapt themselves to the age, and that no 
pulpit will meet the demands made upon it which is 
not thoroughly intellectual, quick to perceive the pres- 
ent needs of society, and. fearless in exhibiting its sins. 
Great stress was aiso laid upon the need of clearness in 
presenting the truth, and of absolute reliance upon the 
Holy Spirit to give it power. Next week there is to be 
a discussion upon the best methods of preaching to 
children. 

February 9, 1884. 

Erratum.—We generally leave our readers to correct such - 
typographical errors as occur in spite of careful proof- 
reading. We presume they generally discovered that last 
week the types reversed what we wrote by substituting de- 
cline for doctrine in the sentence, ‘‘In most Protestant | 
churches thé ministers are required to accept articles of 
faith which imply, if they do not assert, a doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment.’’ 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator went, the other day, over to Brooklyn to 
hear the Redemption. He had to wait in the street ten or 
fifteen minutes before the outer doors were opened, and in 
the vestibule for half an hour before the inner doors were 
opened ; and then, being too gallant to crowd the ladies 
who formed the great majority of the throng, barely got a 
seat at all; and it may well be imagined was in no mood for 
the music when it began. He heartily indorsed the wishes 
of some ladies near him, that the management would sell 
reserved seats for single performances, as long as there 
were seats to sell and purchasers to buy. Why not? The 
following Sunday he went with Mrs. Spectator and the small 
Spectators to hear the Rey. He and his family had 
to wait in the vestibule till the pew-holders were seated, 
and then they were distributed around, he in one pew, his 
wife in another, and the two boys in the gallery. He 
makes no complaint ; the pew-holders have a first right ; and 
if he had hired a pew and paid for it, he would expect it to 
be reserved for him and his family. But since the churches 
sell reserved seats for the season, why should they not sell .- 
them for the single Sunday? The Spectator would have 
been very glad if he could have sent up the Saturday before 
and hired reserved seats for himself and his household for 
that Sunday morning service. Why not? Why confine re- 
served seats in either the Philharmonic concert or the church 
service to season ticket-holders ? 


Dear Spectator : 

Although I know you travel about a good deal and per 
ceive no end of things for literary material, and as manifes- 
tations of human nature, I don’t believe you see everything, 
inasmuch as I knowyou are human and therefore not omni- 
present. At ail events, I don’t believe you have ever yet 
seen what I saw one evening last week; if you had, you 
would have told of it long before this. It was an episode of 
human nature in a horse-car. You have had many horse- 
car episodes, I know, and I have considered well whether I 
ought not, for the sake of the instance, to exercise a prosaic 
license and transfer the scene to a less common ground in 
order to escape the waste-basket. I have decided to retain 
the horse-car, however, and stick to truth, confident that 
the unusual nature of the occurrence will save it from obliv- 
ion. 

I was bound quite far up-town on the evening in question, 
and had boarded a Madison Avenue car at Fourteenth 
Street, above which thoroughfare the car gradually filled, 
until at Forty-second Street all the gentlemen and a few 
ladies were standing, while other ladies and a few boors oc- 
cupied the seats. Among the ladies who werc seated was a 


young girl of perhaps twenty-one or two, whose face was 


one of those transparent ones, so infrequent, through which 
one can see the light of a generous, beautiful soul. Her es- 
cort, a young man of about twenty-five, stood in front of 
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her, and I heard him say to the conductor, ‘Stop at Sixty- 
third Street, please !’’ Near the young man stood an elderly 
lady, who, in the halting, and starting, and elbowing, and 
rolling consequent to a voyage in one of these terrene ferry- 
boats, had great difficulty in standing up. Both this old 
lady, who was strong and robust, and the young lady, who 
appeared delicate and fatigued, had come in at Eighteenth 
Street, and before we bad reached Forty-second Street, the 
young lady, with the vision of Sixty-third Street rising dimly 
in her mental vision, rose, with a smile on her face, and ina 
trice had the old lady comfortably seated in her place, and 
stood talking quite unconsciously to the young gentlemah, 
whom I took forher brother. There! Mr. Spectator, that is 
all! It doesn’t sound very great in my telling of it, but if 
you had seen the old lady’s face and the motherly way in 
which she, later on, made room by her side for the generous 
girl; if you had seen the brother’s pride in such a sister, the 
silent respect of the gentlemen, and the blushing shamefaced- 
ness of certain other stout and frowsy young women, it 
would have pleased you, J know, to have met with so great 
a confirmation of your faith in the kindness of ** human 
nature **—two words that have been so abused and battered 
with centuries of use and evil association that now they 
signify only the aggregate weaknesses of poor mortals, 
when they should mean :1l that is unselfish and generous in 
our lives. Badness is inhuman nature; good is human 
nature, and we all know it when we see it, from the preacher 
in the pulpit down to this uneonscious girl-preacher in the 
horse-car. A Crusty BACHELOR. 


Mr. Barnum is certainly the foremost advertiser in all his- 
tory andin the whole world. He has the peculiar genius of 
doing things in such a way as to take the whole public into 
his confidence, and to set the tongues of all Christendom 
running with comment, It is only a little while since he had 
all England by the ears on the subject of Jumbo ; the papers 
were filled with letters from people who could not imagine 
the Zoological Gardens when his stately figure had de- 
parted ; and sentiment and national pride were enlisted ; 
and the fortunate purchaser of the massive animal read his 
name in every paper, contributing not a little to fan the dis- 
cussion himself by characteristic letters and telegrams. 
This year it is a white elephant , and now not only England 
but Asia is involved in the discussion. Obtained in the most 
surreptitious and romantic manner, the possession of the 
white elephant crowns the most colossal abduction in mod- 
ern history ; but more than this, Mr Barnum has succeeded 
in starting 2 scientific debate in England, and has by the 
ears al] the elephant experts in that country. The English 
papers are full of items, letters, and editorials on the white 
elephant; here is Professor Fowler, one of the first author- 
ities on elephants, who declares that the ‘‘ pink patches 
are patches of flesh color which show through, owing 
to the absence of colored pigment in the epidermis.”’ 
After careful reflection we understand this sentence to 
mean that the white elephant is just like the other, dark ele- 
phants, only that the exterior skin instead of being dark is 
transparent, and permits the second or flesh-colored skin to 
show through. We infer that in the case of the genuine 
white elephant the exterior skin is also pink. We appre 
ciate the scientific gravity of this objection, but we doubt 
its popular effect. Then comes Mr. Balmano Squire, and 
declares that the patches are due to a skin disease; and, 
finally, Mr. Laberick enters the field and proves that the 
real white elephant is pink all over, while this particular ele- 
phant has only pink in patches. So far as we can learn, the 
elephant himself has not given his testimony. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Barnum is probably in a mentally complaisant 
mood, and the Spectator will wait with such patience as he 
can command until he can write of ‘‘ Toung,’’ the famous 
white elephant, as a veritable spectator, and not ag a sorely 
perplexed reader of English newspapers. 


Not long ago the Spectator was invited into a very peculiar 
room in a plain, unpretending, old-fashioned house in Balti- 
more. The whole interior of tne room was black, forming a 
huge camera obscura, and serving as an instrument for taking 
the most wonderful photograph ever attempted in the 
history of science. For two years past a littlé disk on the 
exterior of the building has sent the rays of the sun into the 
darkened room, and there, in the silence and gloom, a pho 
tograph of the spectrum has been in process of completion. 
The result of this curious experiment is already so far ad- 
vanced that a photographic map will shortly be published, 
and will make apparent to the world the silent, ingenious 
work of many months. This experiment is made possible 
by a wonderfully ingenious and delicate little machine, which 
bas been running day and night without pause in the cellar 
of the same building ; the diamond point, which this little 
machine guides, cuts lines so fine that they are not apparent 
to the eye, and does it with such absolute accuracy that 
there is not the slightest appreciable deviation. In this 
cellar are prepared those marvelously delicate gratings, 
which, mounted in the spectroscope in the garret, receive 
the rays of the sun. This purely scientific but wonderfully 
interesting work has drawn many pilgrims beside the Spec- 
tator ; eminent scientists have traveled to Baltimore just to 
see with their own eyes that little machine in the cellar and 
the darkened garret overhead. The inventor of this delicate 
instrument and of these admirable methods is Professor 
Rowland, and it is pleasant to know that his work is about 
to receive a recognition coveted by the most eminent 
' scientists. It is understood that the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences will award to Professor Rowland the Rum- 
ford medal in recognition of the great service he is render- 
ing to science. This medal has been presented to such men 
as Davy, Brewster, Faraday, Arago, Tyndall, Huggins, and 
others of equal eminence ; but its latest recipient has won it 
by work as worthy as any of his predecessors. In our busy, 
practical, and strongly material society such labors as Pro- 
fessor Rowland’s are especially commendable and worthy of 


recognition. 


ABDURRAHMAN. 


By SaMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


HAVE reigned, said Abdurrahman, fifty years, 
Beloved by my people and praised by my peers ; 
I have conquered my enemies, near and remote, 
And riches and honors my station denote— 
But now in these gardens of Zehra IL lie, 
And the time is approaching at which I must die. 


My steps have been guarded by pleasure and power ; 
No honey has failed from the lowliest flower ; 

No blessing has doubted to come at my call, 

And the cities of Spain are the fairest of all: 

Ye have seen me in majesty, seated on high— 

But the time is approaching at which I[ must die! 


For I number the days in which sunlight was shed 
Unclouded, and perfect, and pure, on my head ; 
And from fifty great years whose delights I have seen 
The days of my joy have been only fourteen ! 

O man ! place uo confidence here, as have JJ; 

For the time is approaching at whichI must die. .- 


THE “‘ GOTHENBURG SYSTEM.” 
By THE Rev. J. Max Hark, D.D. 


EFERENCE was made in these columns some 
time ago to what is known as the ‘* Gothenburg 
System” of temperance work. This aroused so many 
inquiries for further information from earnest temper- 
ance workers that we believe a somewhat fuller account 
of the system will be interesting and suggestive to all not 
acquainted with it, and who are on the watch for hints 
and information as to methods of work in the cause of 
temperance reform. 

The Gothenburg System has this to commend it to the 
attention of all: It has been tried for now all but twenty 
years not only in the one city from which it takes 
its name, but in every other city in Sweden of any size, 
save one, and in numerous cities of Norway as well, 
and everywhere has been uniformly successful. It has 
positive results to show, greater and better than any 
other method that has yet been tried anywhere. As 
such it is worth studying, in order that it may be ascer- 
tained, if possible, in how far its success is owing to 
circumstances of national temperament, political forms, 
etc., and in how farit is to be accredited to the system 
tself, directly and absolutely. Space, of course, forbids 
us todo this here; and we must content ourselves with a 
mere sketch of the origin, methods, and superficial re- 
sults of the work. — 

The man to whom before all others belongs the honor 
of being the author of the Gothenburg System is Sven 
Adolph Hedlund, the editor of a commercial paper in 
that city. He had become so deeply impressed with the 
prevalerce of misery and crime, especially among the 
lower classes, that in May, 1864, he influenced the City 
Government to appoint a commsision to investigate 
the causes of this condition of affairs, and propose 
measures for their removal or mitigation. Hedlund 
was made one of this commission, which, after 
thorough investigation, came to the conclusion, and so re- 
ported that drunkenness was at the root of the whole evil, 
‘‘inasmuch as it weakens the mental faculties, dulls the 
moral sense, and undermines the health and vigor of the 
body ; causes indifference to domestic virtues and duties, 
and to the interests of the family and home, and thereby 
brings about coldness and dissatisfaction between 
husband and wife, neglect of parental training and 
education of the young, disorderliness, ruin of the house- 
hold, and, finally, universal misery and distress.” 

Now drunkenness had indeed been the national vice 
up to 1855. But the inforcement of the liquor laws of 
that year had wrought a great improvement. Unfor- 
tunately, however, only in the rural districts, where the 
prohibition of all but steam distilleries, the high tax 
upon these even, and the restriction of their manufacture 
to only a part of the year, besides the introduction of a 
kind of ‘‘ local option” system, had succeeded in effect- 
ing a radical reform. But this reacted upon the cities, 
by driving the bibulous in hosts into their limits, where 
liquor could be had in abundance. So that while in the 
country intemperance was well-nigh abolished, in the 
cities it was increased to an alarming extent. How to 
remedy this evil was now the problem. 

Hedlund’s commission proposed two measures. One 
was the erection of houses suitable for homes for the 
working classes. The other was the regulation of the 
liquor traffic according to a novel plan, which was 
adopted, and at once put into effect. It was this: The 
retailing of intoxicating liquors was to be given into the 
hands of a stock company, formed not for the purpose 
of making money, but of regulating the use and pre- 
venting the abuse of strong drinks. Such a company 
was promptly formed, consisting of a number of the 
most prominent, respectable, and _  public-spirited 
business men and citizens. As soon as the licenses of forty 
out of sixty liquor saloons of the city expired, on 


October 1, 1865, this company bought them from the 


| city, paid the legal taxes, and pledged itself to devote the 


entire net profits of the saloons for the benefit of the 
working classes. A number of these resorts it at once 
closed, and the rest it pledged itself to keep clean, well- 
lighted and ventilated, and to fit out also as cozy, in- 
viting eating-houses for working people, where they 
might procure good, wholesome, warm meals ata small 
price. 

Each saloon was given in charge of a reputable person 
who sells the liquor only for the company, and under 
the supervision of its agents. Le lias no interest what- 
ever in the sale. While, on the other hand, all the 
profits from the sale of coffee, a weak kind of beer, 
soda-water, all kinds of eatables, cigars, etc., are his 
own. This, in itself, does away with one of the worst 
evils of liquor saloons. There is no inducement to the 
seller to incite, persuade, encourage, entice, coax his 
customer to buy and drink anything intoxicating. 
Moreover, he is under no circumstances permitted to 
sell intoxicants to any one under eighteen years of age, 
nor to any one already under the influence of liquor; 
and never to sell on credit, or to take anything in pawn 
for drink. Finally, on Sundays and holidays no liquor 
is sold except the ‘‘ appetizer’”—one drink, with a meal ; 
none is sold after seven o’clock in the evening in winter, 
or eight o’clock in summer; on Saturdays none after 
six o’clock in the evening. All these regulations are 
strictly enforced by regularly appointed agents of the 
company. 

How admirably the system has worked thus far is seen 
from a glimpse at some of the results. Three years 
after its organization the company thought best not to 
bear any longer the responsibility of disbursing the 
funds derived from the net profits of its saloons ; and 
therefore handed the whole over to the municipal treas- 
ury. The latter’s income from this source—according 
to a recent German writer, who compiled the statistics in 
order to persuade his countrymen to adopt the system— 
which in 1866 was about $14,835, had in 1868 increased 


to $27,240, and in 1872 to $56,701. When in 1874 the- 


whole retail liquor trade of the city fell into the hands 
of the Company, this income rose to the sum of $180,516. 
Its highest point, however, was reached in 1876, when 
the net profits returned were $198,262. Since that year, 
however, there has been a decrease ; but this is only an- 
other proof of the conscientious, disinterested adminis- 
tration of the company, and of the progress being made 
in the really reformatory character of the work. The 
end desired is being reached. There is less liquor being 
consumed from year to year, and therefore the income 
from its sale is less, and has been steadily growing less 
since 1876. In that year there were about 667,396 
quarts sold; next year over 16,000 quarts less; and so 
on diminishing every year, in 1881 the number having 
sank to 523,556 quarts. And all the while, be it remem- 
bered, the population was steadily and rapidly increas- 
ing. 

As instructive would it be to note some of the statis- 
tics in other departments. Suffice it to say, however, 
that the number of arrests for drunkenness diminished 
in the last twenty years by more than one-half—steadily 
growing less and less in proportion to the number of in- 
habitants ; and that the same diminishing scale is to be 
seen in the record of cases of delirium tremens. In 
1865 there were 118; in 1875, only 80; andin 1880, not 
more than forty-four in the whole city. 

As we before said, it would be interesting to inquire 
hgw much of this remarkable record of success is ow. 
ing directly to the system itself, and how much fo other 
circumstances. This will have to be done before any 
attempt at its adaptaticn to our work in this country 
could be thought of. Yet there are a few elements 
observable in the work there, which are too frequently 
wanting here among us, and without which no system, 
however wise and skillful, can ever succeed. They be- 
long to its spirit. And when the spirit shall once be 
right and ready, there will be little trouble about method 
means, and systems. 


WALKS AND TALKS WITH THE LABOR- 
ING CLASSES. 
THE CAR-DRIVER’S STORY. 


By GEORGE J. MANSON. 


ROOKLYN is not only the ‘‘ City of Churches,” 

but the city of horse-cars. It contains, so it is 

said, more car routes than any other city in the Union. 
It was there 1 had an interview with a car-driver. 

‘* That is a good man for you to see,” said the super- 
intendent of the stables. ‘‘He has had an experience 
both in New York and Brooklyn. He isa little under 
the weather just now.” 

The superintendent pointed toa man somewhat be- 
low the medium size. His face was a suflicient certifi- 
cate of ill-health. He was pale, and had evidently lost 
much flesh. As he stood there, leaning against the sta- 
ble door, he looked like a man who was waiting for an 
introduction to death. © 

‘* Well, sir,” he said, with some reluctance, and an air 
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of embarrassment that did not leave him during the in- 
terview, ‘“‘I will tell you whatI can. I see what you 
want ; and it isa good object to (let the richer people 
know how we get along. I was not always a car-driver; 
I wasa foreman in a pavement company, and had charge 
of a gang of men. Oh I got good wages then, and I 
spent them, too. I got $25 a week, and sometimes 
made extra pay. I liked to go offon theroad. I could 
borrow the horses, and I would spend $10 or $15 in 
having a good time with a lot of fellows. But I never 
drank much, and I was never drunk in my life. Well, 
the company busted up, I lost my place, and hadn't 
saved a cent. I thought I would take a notion to car- 
driving, and so I went into that. It is about seventeen 
or eighteen years ago since I went driving first. I liked 
it; I like it now, if I could only get well. 

“You see I don’t look well. This morning is the 
first I have been out for three or four weeks. Oh, I’ve 
had a hard time. I goto this dispensary and that dis- 
pensary, and one doctor gives me this and another that, 
but none of them seem to do me any good. It’s dys- 
pepsia I’ve got. I was goin’ down the strect the other 
evenin’ to see another doctor (I was goin’ to pay him for 
his advice)—he’s a Cudean, and he has a great reputa- 
tion for makin’ cures—and I met a friend on the way. 
Well, this friend, he says to me, ‘ Jim, don’t you bother 
any more with doctors. You've had enough to do with 
‘em.’ He used to be a car-driver, and was troubled with 
dyspepsia almost as badasI am. ‘Just you get,’ says 
he, ‘ five cents’ worth of bakin’ soda—common bakin’ 
soda, see ? five cents’ worth—and get fifteen drops of the 
tincture of iron ; mix it in a little water, and take a tea- 
spoonful three times a day. It is better'n all the pre- 
scriptions got up by all the doctors.’ Well, I’m goin’ 
to try it ; but, I don’t know—nothin’ seems to do me 
much good. 

‘‘A full week’s wages is $14 a week, and some few 
drivers may get that: it is according to what trips they 
make. The men that have steady cars can make that, 
and they can keep the cars until they get discharged. 
Then, the one who is running the first extra car—the 
cars that run between the regular cars—will get the 


regular car. That is the way the ‘extra’ men grad- 
ually work up until they get a steady car. I never 
make more than $10 a week on an average. Of course 


you can go off any day you want, but you lose your 
pay. Ifyou are a minute late in the morning, you lose 
it, though on this road they are better than any other 
road I know of ; they will give you two chances before 
they take your car from you. It is a very good road, 
with good men at the head of it—very nice, decent men. 
They want to do what is right by you. Most people 
think that corporations have no souls; oh! that is not 
so. You must not form an idea like that. But, of 
course, there ain’t a corporation that cam keep me from 
going where I want to go, if I want to go. 

‘‘T have a wife and five children. My oldest child— 
a daughter—is fifteen next March (1884); the next is 
seven ; the next five; the next four and a half; and the 
youngest only six months old. I live in three rooms: 
in one room we cook and eat; the other two are bed- 
rooms. 

‘‘My oldest girl is working in a paper-box factory 
now. She only just went to work, and they can’t tell 
yet what they will give her. I kept her to school as 
long asI could, and would let her go to school longer 
yet if I could. She went tothe Brothers’ (Catholic) 
School. I would give her all the education she could 
have, for I do believe in education. I have very little 


myself, but it is my own fault. I have no prejudice® 


against the public schools. There is where I would 
send her now, if I could. 1 intended to finish her in the 
public school. I know the priests don’t fav. r them, but 
I don't care what they say. I am in favor of the public 
school, because you get a better education there. 

‘‘My wife never worked outside at washing, or any- 
thing of that kind. She has as much as she can do to 
take care of the house and little children. She never 
worked, because I was always able to get along, and 
able to make a good living. My wife is very econom- 
ical—always was economical. She dresses plain, and 
never goes gadding about. If I was a saving man as 
she is a woman, I would not be railroading to-day. 

‘‘People says they wonder how we get along on so 
little. Well, the only way is to be economical, and live 
within your means. I just give her (the wife) my 
money, and let her put it to the best advantage she can. 
I can’t eat roast beef, and chicken, and turkey, of 
course. I get meat like shoulders of lamb, or corned 
beef—good substantial food for the children—and vege- 
tables. Of course we can’t have desserts—at least, very 
much. As for my dinner, it is given to me in a tin-pail, 
as I am riding on the road. Sometimes I have ten 
minutes to eat it in, sometimes twelve or fifteen minutes. 
Sometimes we are behind time, and we don’t eat it at 
all. That’s the way we get dyspepsia. I’m not the 
only driver, by any means, that’s got it. It’s a very 
common complaint among us.” 

‘‘I don’t lay aside any part of my wages each week 
for clothes. I just trust to luck about getting them. 


‘the children. 


You might say we live by the day—no, by the hour. 
When I need these things, I think—well, maybe next 
week I will have a better week, andI can get them. 
My wife makes her own clothes, and all the clothes for 
I have to pay $1.25 to $1.50 for shoes for 
the children. My daughter has been the most expense, 
but not so much as she might have been, because my 
mother has helped her now and then in the way of 
clothes. 

‘‘ Well, sir, as to religion—I won’t deny it—I am a 
Catholic. But I never say a word against any one else’s 
religion ; I would never do that. I am not very strict 
about going to church. Sometimes I get a chance and 
I go once in a while. And sometimes I think I am 
better than those that do go. Many goto church, and 
hear the Word of God preached, and all that, and the 
first thing you know, they are talking about their neigh- 
bor, or doing some kind of harm; and sometimes I 
think the best way I could do is to stay at home and do 
what is right. My children go pretty regularly. My 
daughter thinks the world of the church. 

Amusements ? Oh,no! I can never have a dollar 
for amusement from one year’s end to the other; but I 
am never troubled that way, and even when I was in 
good circumstances I never did take much stock in any 
amusements. I never was in a the-a-ter more than five 
times in my life. 

‘In New York, on the cars, it is more laborious work 
than we have in Brooklyn. There is more passengers 
to be taken up than there is here; but they have more 
liberty. They ain’t brow-beaten by the passengers the 
way they are in Brooklyn. Passengers in New York 
cannot insult and abuse us as they can in Brooklyn, be- 
cause a driver won’t take it from them over there. Over 
here, if you don’t stop at just such a place, the passen- 
ger jaws you, and threatens to report you. You have 
to pay more rent for your rooms in New York, but you 
can make more. You can always ‘knock down’ from 
$3 to $10 dollars a week—of course you are ‘in’ with 
the conductor. Over here there isn’t a chance to make 
that cigar. New York passengers don’t care about such 
a thing, they would never say a word. But here, 
they’re more aristocratic ; they are people that wants 
things done square. The fact is, as the fellow said, 
‘Brooklyn is a City of Churches.’ 


‘‘] had a good car over there, but I had to leave it on 


account of this sickness. Then I went to work as a boss 
truckman (before I came on this road—I forgot to tell 
that) at $18 a week; but that didn’t last long. New 
parties got hold of the business; they wanted to put 
their own friends in, and so they pushed me out. 

‘‘T have managed to get along, so far, without owing 
apenny. They have a benevolent society among the 
drivers to help us in case of sickness. I used to belong 
to it, but I don’t now. The dues are 35 cents a month, 
and after you are on the road three months they give 
you $5 a week, if you aresick. On other roads you 
have to be on six months or a year before you can get 
the benefit of it. If your wife dies in our society you 
get $65 to bury her; if you die, she gets $75; if 
a child dies, you get, I think, $15.” 


THE DEACON’S IMPRACTICABLE SUG- 
GESTION. 
AST Sunday the Deacon and I spent in New York. 
In the morning we attended church on one of the 
avenues up town. It wasa bright day ; the streets were 
full of people going to church, some on foot, some in 
their carriages. It wasa goodly sight to see the wealth, 
the culture, the aristocracy of New York city paying this 
homage to the lowly Nazarene ; gathering in their mag- 
nificent churches, listening to music as fine as can be 
heard during the week on the platform of Steinway Hall 
or on the stage of either of the two magnificent opera 
houses ; sometimes the same music sung by the same 
singers. There appeared to be a sufficiency of churches; 
at least they were very numerous. On part of the ave- 
nue there was one on almost every alternate block. My 
friend, Dr. Dryasdust, who was at one time in a city 
parish—but off the avenue, as he remarks, with some 
pathos in his voice—assures me that the struggle for 
customers among the rich churches up-town on Sunday 
is almost as intense as the struggle for customers among 
the wholesale houses down-town, during the week ; 
that church trustees are no less anxious than theater 
managers, to get a star that will ‘‘draw.” My impres- 
sion is that Dr. Dryasdust did not ‘‘ draw,” and that his 
view is a little prejudiced and jaundiced. But preju- 
dice sometimes gets and gives glimpses of truth whicha 
judicial mind does not so readily see. 

The church the Deacon and I attended was well- 
filled; and we were hospitably treated. It is true, 
we had to stand in the vestibule till after the 
service had begun and were ushered up the aisle 
to seats during the reading of the first hymn, the 
devotional effect of which was somewhat impaired by 
the rustle and confusion which attended seating so many 
strangers. ‘The Deacon has since suggested that the 
church might allow an intermission of three minutes 


churches were doing to seek the lost. 


after the invocation, as the Symphony concert does be- 
tween the first and second movements of the first sym- 
phony, to provide for seating late comers without dis- 
turbing the worshipers. Being compelled to be a dis- 
turbance to others was not pleasant, but the pew owner 
made us welcome and furnished us with hymn-books. 
We could not have been treated in a more courteous 
manner, as the Deacon afterward remarked, in a private 
house than we were in the house of the Lord. The ser- 
mon was an admirable one, on the text, ‘‘The Son of 
man came to seek and to save that which was lost.” 
The preacher drew a very interesting and instructive 
contrast between Christianity and pagan religions. He 
said that other religions had endeavored to show 
men how they may seek God, but Christianity is the 
only religion that shows men God seeking them. He 
traced this characteristic of the religion of the Bible 
historically : showed how God came seeking Adam and 
Eve in the Garden after their sin, and their vain en- 
deavor to hide from him; how he had sought Abra. 
ham in his idolatry and called him out of it ; how he 
came in Christ to calla lost, careless, and indifferent world 
to himself ; how Christ had gone out of the synagogues, 
where the truth was taught to religious folk, and had 
taught the waifs and estrays, the people that were as 
sheep without a shepherd, in the highways and the by 

ways ; how Paulhad turned his back on Palestine and 
had gone out into Greece and Rome fired by the same 
spirit of seeking ; and how in all the subsequent history 
of the church in the period of its spiritual decadence it 
has been content to provide temples for the believers to 
come into and seek God, but how in. the period of its 
spiritual revival it has always gone out of its cathedrals 
and its churches, that, like its Divine Master, it might seek 
and save the outside, unbelieving, indifferent, and care- 
less world. As we came out, the Deacon and I both 
agreed that it was a grand sermon ; and we heard not a 
few enthusiastic encomiums upon it from others in the 
congregation, as we passed out to sweil the great ‘hrong 
on the avenue going home from its Sundav morning 
feast toits Sunday afternoon dinner. 

The Deacon proposed that after dinner we should 
walk over on the east side and see what the up-town 
‘*I should like 
to know,” said the Deacon, ‘‘ whether this period is one 
of spiritual decadence or spiritual reyival. If the wor- 
shipers on the avenue live up to the principles of the 
sermon we heard this morning, there must be a magnifi- 
cent missionary work curried on over in the Eleventh 
ward. I should like to see it.” The Deacon had been 
told that the Eleventh ward was the most populous 
ward in the city, and that the population was more 
dense than in the most populous cities in the Old 
World. I was a little skeptical till I got over there— 
but not afterwards. There were no carriages in the 
streets, though plenty of carts, and wagons, and drays 
of all descriptions, pulled up at the side of the street, 
taking their Sunday rest. But the sidewalks! Where 
did all this throng come from? Where could it stow 
itself away at night? The Eleventh ward is evi- 
dently a ward of large families ; there must be many 
fathers living there blessed with full quivers. Children 
and youth of all ages, from the babe in arms to the young 
man and young woman of twenty, predominated. 
Standing on almost any corner and looking down the 
four streets, we could see twice as many children as we 
ever see—even on Christmas—in a Wheathedge Sunday- 
school, and as many men and women as would make a 
very respectable Wheathedge congregation. It was a 
very orderly throng. In an hour and a half’s walk 
through this quarter we saw only one policeman and 
no disturbance. We did not see a drunken man or 
woman. In one place we saw a group of young men 
playing at pitch and toss with pennies; in another a 
group of boys playing prisoner’s base; but I believe, 
with these exceptions, we saw nothing to which the 
most fastidious, Puritanic Sabbatarian could object. 
The liquor shops—and they were frightfully numerous 
—appeared to be all closed ; we did not try the doors ; 
and one little shop we saw with the curtains up and a 
man inside—though for aught we knew he might be the 
proprietor. But with that exception the doors were all 
closed, the shutters up, or the curtains down, and no 
sign of business. We did not, in all our walk, see a 
man go in or come out of a liquor shop. The faces of 
the men and women we met were not bad faces. They 
were wanting in signs of culture and refinement, but not 
in signs of intelligence. They showed signs of wear and 
wearinesss—the faces of the women especially—but not | 
of sensuality or crime. It did not seem to be a throng 
inaccessible to gospel preaching. The Deacon and I 
both thought that they were much more hopeful subjects 
than the crowd Paul addressed on Mars’ Hill. 

We passed two churches and two missions in our 
afternoon ramble. The sexton’s sign showed the two 


churches to be German. One was closed; the other I 
judged from the enormous gilt cross surmounting it to 
be a Roman Catholic church ; two women entered it as 
we passed. We went into the two missions. Olivet 
Chapel was full. I looked about to see whether, if two 
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or three young men and women from the avenue had 
been moved by the sermon of the morning to come down 
to Second Street and seek the wandering, there was 
any room in this chapel for them. There was one 
vacant pew which would have held four or five boys ; I 
think every other seat was occupied. The unfashion- 
able chapel was considerably fuller than the fashion- 
able church. Mr. Schauffler, its pastor, was busy with 
his Bible-class, and we could not see him. The De- 
witt Memorial Chapel, certainly a mile away, in, I 
should judge, the further corner of the ward, had just 
let its scholars out. Wehad a little talk with its pastor, 
Mr. Elsing, the deacon asking questions, and I listen- 
ing. He counts 10,000 Protestants within the geogra- 
_ phical limits of his parish. Another chapel as large as 
his would be filled up instantly, if it were built. He 
has to turn the children away from his doors for want 
of accommodation. Some classes have come there 
week after week, for over two months, and patiently sat 
studying as well as they could by themselves, for want 
of a teacher.. He has had a recent acquisition of tive 
graduates from Wellesley College, who come down 
every Sabbath ufternoon from the avenue to practice 
on the sermon which the avenue preacher had preached 
to an unpracticing congregation that Sabbath morning ; 
and who bring the best culture which the best educa- 
tion in the United States can give, and lay it at the feet 
of God’s poor. But what are they among so many ? 

‘*Mr. Laicus,” said the Deacon, as we walked thought- 
fully home, ‘‘do you know what I should like to see ?” 

‘* What ?” said [. : 

‘‘IT should like to see, some fine Sunday morning, 
every up-town fashionable church shut up, and all the 
church worshipers, when they reached the church doors, 
find on them a placard bearing the inscription, ‘Closed 
to enable the preacher to practice what he preaches. I 
should like tosee Dr. John Hall with that magnificent and 
contagious faith of his, and Dr. Paxton with his fervid, 
and intense rhetoric, and Dr. Parkhu:st with his spiritual 
electricity, and Dr. William M. Taylor with his impas- 
sioned convictions, and Dr. Morgan with his faultless 
and classic English, each with his choir at its best. go 
down town and take, one a hall. another « chapel, a 
third a church, a fourth a theater, and devote one Sun- 
day morning—just one—to seeking that which is lost. 
Do you know, I believe the clergy would do more good 
with one such Sunday of practice than they could do 
with all the other fifty-one of unpracticed preaching. 
How New York city would be startled out of its pro- 
prieties if its ministers should combine to follow 
their Master out into the highways.” 

But the Deacon is such an impracticable man. | 

Yours etc., LAICUS, 


THE LATEST PILGRIMAGE TO ROME. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


IX years ago to-day the unexpected death of Victor 
Emmanuel threw Rome and all Italy into mourn- 
ing. Today we have had the beginning of the great 
national pilgrimage to his tomb. Four hours were occu- 
pied by the passage, and so long I stood, near the old 
Pantheon, watching the various groups and endlessly 
differing banners file in and then out of the building 
after having laid their commemorative wreaths on the 
tomb of the King. 
The celebration is divided into three portions, to avoid 
crowding the city, and the names of the places were 
drawn by lot; consequently there was a very motley 
gathering from a great variety of places, and composed of 
all ranks and classes of the people—except, perhaps, the 
aristocracy and the clergy. Of the latter there were but 
two—the chaplain of the royal family and an old priest 
who had come asa pilgrim from Naples, and was the 
object of universal comment. The chief part was com- 
posed of the representatives of associations among the 
people, and the demonstration was truly a popular one. 
The men who walked in procession to-day with the 
banner of ‘‘ the shoemakers,” ‘‘ the hairdressers,” ‘‘ the 
carpenters,” etc., were men of whom Italy feed not be 
ashamed, and who would scarcely be surpassed in re- 
‘spectability of mien and bearing by any men of a simi- 
lar class in any part of the world. There were peasants 
from the villages of Southern Italy and from the moun- 
tains near Rome ; there were Italians from Greece, from 
_Asia, and from Africa, and interspersed here and there 
veterans from the old struggles for independence, covered 
with scars and medals, Garibaldians with their faded 
red jackets, and a few women. I talked with a few of 
these who had come with their husbands from the ex- 
treme south of Italy, some of them with children in their 
arms. Fine-looking women they were, dressed in bright 
colors, with gay silk handkerchiefs on their heads. 
They had gladly availed themselves of the opportunity 
afforded of paying their respects to the king, and at the 
same time of seeing the wonderful old city of which 
they had heard from afar, but never dreamed of seeing. 
The men were a nice intelligent set, as Italian peasants 
are apt to be, and talked sensibly of what they had seen 
and enjoyed. This group was stationed on the Esqui- 


line, gathered round their handsome banner of blue silk, 


waiting the order to fall into line. Later on some re- 
spectable Southern Italians, who had left the procession 
after it emerged from the Pantheon in order that they 
might enjoy the spectacle, stood by me on the steps of a 
little shop, and made very wise and good remarks which 
interested and pleased me much, as showing a compre- 
hension of the principles of religion and morality which 
lie at the foundation of social order and happiness. The 
owner of the little shop from behind us joined in the 
conversation, and showed an acquaintance with old 
Roman history which would have graced many a man 
of higher rank. He talked of the Pantheon before us 
with its round opening in the center of the roof left on 
purpose for the worship of the sun, of Agrippa the 
builder, of Augustus, of the division of the Empire into 
East and West, and of the Greek Emperor Pbocas reign- 
ing at Constantinople, who saved the Pantheon by trans- 
forming it into a Christian church. When the proces- 
sion had passed the pilgrims offered me respectfully their 
hands, thanking me for the pleasant conversation ; and 
then I turned round and took a glance at the archolo- 
gist, who proved to be a shabbily dressed, elderly little 
man, owning a poor little watch-mending establishment. 
I have again and again convinced myself, vy personal 
intercourse with Italians of what are called the lower 
classes that they are finely endowed naturally, and 
need only that culture should be placed within their 
reach to become a fine and prosperous race. I feel that 
the effect of this pilgrimage cannot be otherwise than 
good, in that it will bring together Italians from all parts 
of the peninsula, making them realize what it is so nec- 
essary they should realize ; namely, that their country, 
from the Alps of Lombardy to the foot of Mount Etna 
in Sicily, is one, and that they are all brethren. 

Most of the banners bore the words: ‘‘ Twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Resurrection of Italy.” Yes, really 
so ; twenty-five years have passed since the battles of 
Solferino and Magenta broke the yoke of Austria from 
the neck of Northern Italy, and paved the way for the 
liberation of Naples and Sicily which followed soon after, 
to be crowned ten years later by the easy capture of 
Rome from the feeble hands of the aged pontiff, Pius IX. 

Oh! if Cavour and Massino D’Azeglio, the two first 
Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom of Italy, who 
looked forward with such apprehension to the then 
dimly anticipated event of the taking of Rome, could 
have looked out of some window on the scenes of this 
morning, and beheld their hopes fulfilled and their 
fears brought to naught! And could Leo XIII. have 
been permitted to leave his prison and view what 
was taking place all around him: could he only 
have descended into the great church of St. Peter's 
close by his dwelling and seen the pilgrims flock- 
ing to observe with wonder the world’s greatest and 
most beautiful shrine, might it not have opened his eyes 
and caused him to hesitate at continuing to persecute 
old Father Curci.for the simple reason that he stead- 
fastly aftirms that the Italian unity is accomplished, and 
that it is vain for Pope or Church to try to overturn it ? 
Not a priest was to be seen on the streets of Rome to-day ; 
but at the windows of the upmost story of a lofty building 
opposite the Pantheon I descried faces that fora moment 
I mistook for those of old women in white caps, but 
which I perceived to be those of Dominican monks, 
with their white hoods over their heads. They had not 
been guilty of the undignified act of opening the win- 
dow, but were evidently taking their fill of the spectacle, 
hardly guessing that any of the spectators would take 
notice of them. 

Demonstrations seem to be the order of the day just 
now in Rome. The recent visit of the Crown Prince of 
Germany was the occasion of a brilliant review and of 
some of those scenic illuminations of the graud old ruins 
which may well be envied even by the heir of United 
Germany. ‘To-night the same impressive spectacle is to 
be offered to the Pilgrims, and the old Coliseum will 
be again turned into fire before the wondering and 
delighted gaze of thousands—no longer bloodthirsty, 
cruel Romans, but peaceful, gentle, humble folk, come 
from their far distant homes to acknowledge the old 
mistress of the world, now shorn of her terrors, as their 
mother and their queen. a. A. 8. 

Rome, January 9, 1884. 


MUDERN PHILOSOPHIC CANT. 


By THE Rev. CHARLES F. DeEeEms, D.D. 


NTO our modern philosophical discussions has come 
the word ‘‘unthinkable.” It is of such frequent 

use that it might be well to ask those who so often take 
refuge under it as a shield when they are attacked, and 
so often hurl it as a javelin against any statement they 
oppose, what they mean by it. Do they mean “incon- 
ceivable”? But ‘‘conceivability” is not held by meta- 
physicians as a criterion of any truth which can be 
proved, and there aré many things accepted by all 
classes of thinkers as true which are not conceivable. 
The expansion of space infinitely is inconceivable. So 


an’ interminable series, so the approach of asymptotes. 


Is there absolute knowledge of any kind that is ‘‘ think- 
able” in the sense of being ‘‘ conceivable”? 


How could any proposition be declared unthinkable ~ 


unless it has been thought somehow ? The agreement or 
disagreement of the terms of a proposition may be de 
clared axiomatic, or demonstrable, or probable, or pos- 
sible, or impossible, or absurd, but these must first have 
been thought of the meaning of the terms, and thought 
of the statement of the agreement or disagreement of the 
terms, but nothing can be declared in this sense ‘* un- 
thinkable” until after it has been thought; a process 
which would prove it not unthinkable. 

But in regard to any proposition, suppose that two 
men state, the one that to him it is thinkable, and the 
other that to him it is unthinkable; which is to decide, 
or who is to decide? A might say to B that B could 
‘‘think it if he would, and the retort of B might be 
that A was wholly mistaken, and that, assuming his 
truthfulness, he only thought that he thought it. 

Can any man go further than to say that he is not 
capable of ‘‘ thinking” it? But. suppose a million of 
men, or many millions, should asseverate that a propo- 


sition Was unthinkable to them, that would not prove- 


it unthinkable absolutely ; nor would it be proved, so 
long as there existed a single intelligent personality who 
had not been heard from on that subject. Nor would 
the unanimity of the race now existing establish the un- 
thinkability of any proposition. To Lucretius it would 
have been ‘‘ unthinkable,” in the sense in which the word 
seems to be often used, if in objection to his corpuscular 
theory he had been told that there is no ‘‘ up,” and conse- 
quently no ‘‘ down,” inthe material universe. With our 
cosmical ideas the absence of ‘‘up” and ‘‘ down” is 
very plain. If he had heard the statement, and had 
said ‘‘that is unthinkable,” he could only have meant 
that it seemed impossible for him to co-ordinate it with 
his conception of the universe; and so it was. After 
all, is not that what is really meant by this expression, as 
it is now generally used? If that be all, why is it not so 
stated ? Is it not arrogance to assume that any man 
knows what can and what cannot be thought? When 
any man says of any idea that it is unthinkable he 
virtually asserts that his intellect is the measure of all 
human capability. Those who are fond of the phrase 
are probably so persuaded, but if that be done it unfits 
them for every oftice of teacher of either philosophy or 
ethics. It is the protest of the imbecile, or the brag of 
the bully. Itis hurled at an opponent as a hiss inti- 
mating that he has uttered something even worse than 
absurdity. 

Then, there is the word ‘‘ unknowable.” It is ordina- 
rily employed with a capital initial, to represent what 
would stand for God if the writers were compelled to 
admit that there is such a thing or being as God in the 
universe. Manifestly this is what they do not wish to 
do. The connections in which the word occurs show to 
those who look below the lines the secret desire which is 
embodied in a masked argument to prove that there is 


no personal Creator of the universe. The intimation is 


that we can never know whether there be such a God or 
not, and therefore, for all practical purposes of science 
and philosophy, men may as well go on the supposition 
that there is no God. This sly process finds some ac- 
ceptance made for itself in the universal consciousness 
of mankind of inability to comprehend God. Butin this 
sense every particle of matter is as unknowable as God. 
The nature of matter in its essence was just as well 
known to the first man as to any man, to the untutored 
Bushman as to any professor of science in any universi- 
ty ; and the fact that our progress in science and philoso- 
phy through the ages has brought no man nearer than 
any other man to a knowledge of the nature of matter, 
while all men have always known the fact of its exist- 
ence, and many men have learned much of its many 
properties, should cause all thinkers to perceive that a 
denial of the existence of God and of our capabilities to 
know his attributes because in his essence he is unknow- 
able, and so make one word which is true of one concept 
and false of two others stand for all, raises prima facie 
evidence of philosophical dishonesty. Every atom of 
matter is unknowable in a certain sense ; so is every 
child, so is every man, so is every force; and it would 
be as wise to ignore matter on that account as it is <o ig- 
nore God. 

It is time for men who do not wish to be considered 
tricksters in science and philosophy to abandon the cant 
of ‘‘unthinkable” and ‘‘ unknowable.” 


INQUIRING FRINDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chrie- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp. will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | : 


Will you please answer the following query through the 
column to Inquiring Friends: I have a brother many years 
younger than myself, whom I have educated. He has become a 
literary man, writing principally short magazine articles, etc. 
He submiis all his articles to me for criticism and suggestions. I 
read as carefully as a proof reader, punctuating, suggesting 
changes of construction, correcting orthography, and I often give 
him ideas which he weaves into his stories, sometimes changing 
the whole plot of a story at my suggestion. In fact, he never 
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writes an article which does not bear the marks of my thought 
and criticism. Now,I say that my labor should have recogni- 
tion. He owes what he is to me, yet gives me no credit. I sug 
gest that my name be joined with his in the writings. Mary and 
William Howitt wrote together, so did Walter Besant and James 
Rice : why should not Arthur and Sarah Jane beunited? Hesays 
I do not put the words into form, and that that is really what 
constitutes authorship. I accusc him of selfishly withholding 
from me my share of credit. and he says I am selfish to want it. 
1 feel hurt. I have given him so much of time and love, and now 
he seems to desire all the glory. Ought I to insist that my name 
appear with his, or refuse him any further aid? My home is with 
him, and such refusal would make it very unpleasant, but it is 
not pleasant for me asitis. I wish you would answer this soon. 
us We are now Working at a story which will appear in one of 
the leading periodicals, and if you uphold me, as Iam sure you 
must, I will insist on my name being added to his, as the authors. 
He says he will make a book of his writings, and give me credit 
there, but that does not meet my requirements. K. N. 

Neither proof-reading, correcting errors, suggesting ideas, 
nor even proposing modifications in the plot or construction 
of an article constitutes authorship. He weaves the carpet 
who takes all the various threads which are brought to him 
and puts them into the one pattern ; that pattern may have 
been suggested by another, as the plots of Shakespeare’s 
plays were almost uniformly suggested to him by some old 
legend or incident. The materials may be brought to the 
author by an assistant, or gathered by him from a wide 
range, and suggestions and recommendations may be made 
to him, which he accepts or rejects at his own discretion : 
but if out of all this material thus brought he chooses, se- 
lects, arranges, and puts together, he is the author. In the 
cases Which you have mentioned this work of authorship was 
a joint one; in the case which you describe it is not a joint 
one. We do not think, therefore, that you have a right to 
demand that your name should be combined with his, as the 
joint author of the articles or stories: though we think, if 
he has a generous and chivalrous spirit, he will desire in 
some way to give you credit for the service you are render- 
ing him, and if he hasa reasonable amount of ingenuity will 
discover some pleasant method of doing so. If our opinion, 
however, were different, and we thought your demand 
right, and his refusal wrong, we should advise you to sub- 
mit to the injustice rather than have any part in producing 
a quarrel between brother and sister. 


Is it not very remarkable that neither Jesus nor any of the 
»acred writers ever refers to the miraculous events attending his 
birth as recorded by Luke and Matthew, in proof of his divine 
mission? What a powerful argument the learned Paul might 
have formed out of them; yet neither in any of his letters nor 
in any of his discourses, as they have come down to us, does he 
make the slightest use of them. 

If you can throw any light on this perplexing fact I shall be 
glad, and possibly also others to whom the same difficulty may 
have occurred. A. D. 

It is true that the supernatural conception is not directly 
stated by the Apostles, but neither are any other of the facts 
in the life of Christ. Paul wrote to those who had the Gos- 
pels, and he assumed their knowledge of Gospel history. 
But his writings contain many indirect references to the 
supernatural birth and divine origin of the Messiah. See, 
for example, John i., 34; iii., 18; Phil. ii.,6; Col. i., 15; 
Heb. i., 3; 1 Cor. i., 24; John viii., 23; xvii., 5; Rev. i., 8. 
The statements made in them and analogous passages could 
hardly be reconciled with any idea of him as one coming 
into life by ordinary birth and possessed of an ordinary hu- 
man nature. 


Ifa private citizen of the United States were to commit murder 
and flee to England, the United States could not compel such 
person to come back to this country unless England were willing 
to extradite him. If. now, our ambassador to that country, who 
is not amenable to British law, were found to have committed a 
similar crime before going to England, could our government 
compel him to come home for trialif England wished to interfere, 
or could England have no say in the matter? 

Yours respectfully, 

Mananoy Ciry, Pa. 

This does not strike us as a question of very great prac- 
tical importance in the present condition of our national 
representation in England. We have no reason, however, 
for supposing that an American citizen is exempt from the 
provisions of the Extradition Treaty by reason of his ap- 
pointment as a representative, whether as ambassador or 


otherwise, to a foreign eer. 


Mary M. M. 


Do you think our prayers pebnerutne worldly affairs are an- 
swered just as much as spiritual? If we,desire a certain thing to 
happen (as regards worldly matters) and do allin our power to 
bring it about, should we be any more likely to succeed if we 
made it a subject of special prayer? 

It is clearly the teaching of the Bible that we may carry 
all our desires to God and that he does answer, whether 
they concern material or spiritual things; that he answers 
them as much in the one realm as in the other is not assert- 
ed, and such an assertion might imply what certainly is not 
true : that he treats material blessings as of equal value with 
spiritual. Whatever it is right to desire is right to ask God 
for. But do not forget two things: One, that God does not 
help us to do what we can do ourselves. This would be to 
put a premium on idleness. Second, that he often denies us 
what appears to be material blessings, because their denial 
is the best method of conferring upon us a higher spiritual 
good. 


C. H. C., VirpEN, ILL.—The best interlinear translation 
of the New Testament with which we are acquainted is the 
‘*‘ Englishman’s Greek New Testament, together with an In- 
terlinear Translation, and the Authorized Version of 1611,” 
published by Bagster & Son, London, and obtainable 
through John Wiley & Sons, of this city. 

M. J. D.— Ben Hur, by Gen. Lew Walace, referred 
to in arecent letter in The Christian Union, is published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York. Price, $1.25. 


HOME. 


AN EARNEST WORKING WOMAN. 


EARS will elapse before the memory of the hor- 
rors connected with the wreck of the ‘ City of 
Columbus” will have passed from the minds of men. 
Of the lives lost, not one left a greater work unfinished 
than Elizabeth B. Beach; nor was there one whose 
death was felt to be a personal loss to a greater number 
of people. Born in the town of Woodstock, Conn., the 
only daughter of the Rev. Nathaniel Beach, now of 
Mansfield, Conn., Miss Beach, as a child, showed that 
retiring, modest disposition that was so prominent a 
trait of her later life, and one which caused many strug- 
gles before it was overcome. As a teacher in the Acad- 
emy at Woodstock she endeared herself to her pupils, 
and certainly the career of many of her pupils who are 
now young men must have given her cause for thank- 
fulness. Perhaps no trait was more prominent in her 
character than that of motherliness—a trait which was 
most beautifully referred to by Dr. Chamberlain in his 
address delivered at her funeral. She always referred 
to these young men as ‘‘ her boys,” and they are con- 
scious of her influence in the formation of their char- 
acters; gentle but strong, loving, but capable of feeling 
a righteous indignation against anything that approached 
meanness or sin, she made every pupil under her charge 
feel the value of an honest, clean, pure life, and the 
need of some higher aim than mere material success. 
Called to Smith College, a few years since, as professor 
of French, she decided to goto France to perfect her- 
self in the language, and here she became familiar with 
the work to which she has since devoted her life, and in 
which we may say she lost her life. While in Paris she 
came to know thoroughly the workings of the McAll 
Mission. The great needs which it meets and the diffi- 
culties surrounding it impressed her, and she felt that 
here was an opportunity for America to show her liberal- 
ity and her interest in her sister republic. 
When Miss Beach returned to this country she made 
a call on her pastor, and talked over with him the sub- 
ject of the McAIll Mission ; she presented the needs of 
that mission so well, and so moved the pastor by her en- 
thusiasm, that he requested her to meet some of the ladies 
of his church in his study. She met a few ladies, inter- 
ested and moved them tosuch an extent that they begged 
of her to let them call a larger number of ladies, who, 
they knew, would be interested if they should hear Miss 
Beach’s account of the work and the needs of the McAll 
Mission. Miss Beach yielded to their urgent solicitations, 
and agreed to speak in the lecture-room of the church. 
Her surprise was great, when, at the time appointed for 
the meeting, she found the réom crowded ; her natural 
timidity almost overcame her; she felt that she could 
not enter the room and speak to such a number; a mo 
ment’s quiet consideration and prayer changed that de- 
termination ; she recognized that this was God’s work, 
and she was his instrument. She obeyed the voice, and 
from that moment devoted herself to the work of pre- 
senting the work of the McAll Mission in this country ; 
and to her exertions the organization of the American 
McAll Mission must be attributed. She worked so hard 
that her health finally yielded, and rest became impera- 
tive. Friends rose up ir her hour of need, and itis a 
comfort to know that they had the privilege of smooth- 
ing the rough places in this earnest working-woman’s 
life. After a few months of rest Miss Beach was pro- 
nounced so far convalescent that it was decided that a 
winter spent in Florida would work a final cure. She 
hopefully embarked with sume friends on the ‘‘ City of 
Columbus,” to find her ‘‘ perfect rest” but a few hours 
after stepping on the deck of the steamer. That this 


| was no disappointment to her those who knew her best 


can well understand. When her health first broke, and 
it was thought that death was not far off, she talked 
freely with her pastor of her faith, and said that, looking 
back at Ker work, she had no regret save that she had 
not accomplished all that she might. 

When talking of the needs of the Mission in France, 
she said, triumphantly, ‘‘God will not®let his cause suf- 
fer.” In referring to her family, and especially to one 
member of it, she said, ‘‘I have given myself and them 
once for all into the hands of God; he will not leave 
them comfortless.” When it was made apparent to her 
that there was a possibility of restoration to health, her 
words were in sympathy with those of the Apostle: ‘‘ To 
depart and be with Christ, which is far better.” As she 
slowly came back to health, one after another of the 
burdens which she had laid down was taken up: she 
once more becamethe counselor of friends, the healer 
of breaches, the comforter of sufferers; no trial 
was too light for her sympathy, no burden too 
trivial to be shared with the one who carried it. 
When she started on her Southern journey she was 
full of hope for a renewal of life, which she would de 
vote to her chosen mission ; but one who knew her well, 
in speaking of herand how she must have acted when 
death, with all its attendant horrors, met her, said; ‘‘I 


have no doubt she stood just as calm and a ac- 
cepting her fate as quietly and as unmoved as though it 
had been an ending which she had educated herself to 
expect.” Severe as the blow is to the American McAll 
Association, and to the Mission in France, it falls heavier 
on the many hearts who have turned to her in every 
time of sorrow and tribulation as well as of joy and 
peace, knowing always that a warm response and ready 
sympathy would come whether it was called forth by 
their needs or their blessings ; to them, there is left only 
the example of a life devoted to the Master’s service. 


EVENINGS AT HOME. 
HOW WE PLAYED CRAMBO AT THE PARSONAGE. 


By KirK MANAHAN. 
HERE were nine in the company. The minister’s 
wife invited us over to have a good time, as she ex- 
pressed it. 

We had played ‘‘ Consequences,” and broken two 
chairs in ‘‘Going to Jerusalem.” We were all hoarse 
from ‘‘ Shouting Proverbs.” 

We had played ‘‘ Menagerie,” and we had Rhymed 
Verbs, we had acted Charades and even indulged in a 
game of ‘‘ Stage Coach.” The time had come for some- 
thing new, and one of the minister's little girls (with 
Mrs. Whitney’s stories fresh in her mind) suggested 
‘‘Crambo.”” Crambo was new. None of the company 
had ever played Crambo, and the doctor doubted if there 
was such a word in the dictionary. 

We found it, however, in Webster, and we found 
also that as great a man as Addison had once been highly 
amused in witnessing a game of Crambo. 

We decided to try it, and each wrote a question upon 
one slip of paper and a noun upon another. 

These slips were gathered up and shaken together in a 
box from which each player drew two, one question and 
one noun, neither of which was the one he wrote himself. 

The game is to answer the question in rhyme and in- 
troduce the noun into the answer. 

After we had written the answers they were read 
aloud, and I will give you the benefit of them so that 
you may see how simple this game is, although at tirst 
thought it seems so difficult. 

Name your favorite flower ? 
Muslin. 


To answer your question is puzzlin 
But I prefer natural flowers 
To those made of muslin. 


Who invented hash ? 


Flowers. 


Whatsoever man it was 
Must have had uncommon powers ; 
Probably the same who made 
The famous Balm of a 
Thousand Flowers. 


What time are you going home ? 
Match. 

You wish to know when home I[’!l go? ? 

What shall the answer be ? 

Here isa question with it to match : 

Will you go home with me ? 

And if it please your ladyship, 

We'll call at three times three. 


When are you happiest ? 
Candlestick. 


If you ask me when I’m happy, 
[I can tell you very quick ; 

It is when I’m getting nappy, 

And have put on my nighty-cappy, 
And have quenched my candlestick. 


Beats there on earth a heart sincere ? 
Cucumber. 
I think no heart on earth sincere, 
I’m eure there’s not a number ; 
A heart sincere is warm like fire 
_ And not cold like cucumber. 


How many legs has a calf if wecall the tail 
one ? Cow-slips. 
The tail is one 
_ And that makes four, 
And that is better 
Than any more ; 
The question is good 
So is the noun, 
The calf stands up : 
While the cow-slips down. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receiwe questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences sor this column. } 

AN ELEVEN YEARS’ SuBSCRIBEE.—We are sorry to yield to 
your request, not to publish your communication, for it is, 
in many respects, arepresentative case. Without following 
the order of your questions we will try to give you the de 
sired information, or, rather, to make suggestions that wil] 
guide you, A pleasaut custom of the present day is that of 
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placing the daughter’s name on her mother’s card. It 
should be in script, thus: 


Mis. Athin Vaughan. 
Miss Vaughan 


Tuesdays. 
Or, 
Mis. distin Joayden, 
The Misses Hayden. 
Mondays. 


The ‘‘day at home ’”’ would then not need to be put upon 
the daughter’s separate card, and for a young girl it should 
not be. Custom varies in respect to the inclusion of the 
evening with the day at home. An evening at home is 
often indicated on the joint card of a husband and wife, as, 


Mi.and Mis. Raser. 
Thursday Evenings. 

In your case we should advise establishing a custom for 
yourselves. With your faculties you might inaugurate a 
most delightful social evening in your circle, and draw to 
your home a pleasant company of friends who would give 
and get a rare amount of refreshing recreation. Let it ‘‘ come 
about’’ gradually, and use your ingenuity to have some- 
thing fresh in the way of entertainment for each evening. 
One who has a gift for reading or recitation will read or re- 
cite ; a friend who owns a microscope will bring it with his 
latest curiosity ; another may bring a small selection of 
foreign photographs. By a little planning this may be done 
without demanding anything unreasonable ; for your friends 
will soon learn that you are not exacting, but only desire to 
make your home a center where friends and acquaintances 
may meet informally, and contribute as well as receive en- 
tertainment. 

Occasionally, if it is in your way to do so, invite some ex- 
traordinary musician or reader and let it be known, so that 
your ordinary visitors will make arrangements to be present, 
and you might properly ask them to bring a few of their 
friends. A pretty tea equipage in onecorner of the room from 
which to offer your guests a cup of tea with a dainty biscuit 
or cake, or a choice cup of coffee made by yourself in one 
of the several handsome coffee boilers, would be all in the 
way of refreshments we should advise you to offer. This 
plan will require nursing to start its growth, and pruning 
to keep it within bounds, but if you have patience, and your 
daughter heartily joins with you, we should predict a very 
delightful feature of a suburban home. But, we repeat, let 
it grow. At first, give the one or two or more callers a very 
enjoyable time, not appearing to labor to do so, and espe- 
cially make the conversation so general that no one will feel left 
out or putaside. Impress upon your guests, by your own easy 
cordiality, that you are glad to see them in an informal way, 
make it easy for them to make a short call or a longer one as 
its convenient to them, and use your tact to draw out your 
guests in music, conversation, and in other ways, sothat they 
shall feel they have been rather entertaining you than en- 
tertained by you. Do not prolong the evening, for the bane 
of our social life is the encroachment upon the night. 


Fresh air is easily introdueed into a room by raising the 
lower sash of a window two or three inches and fitting a 
board tightly into the space. The lap between the sashes will 
then admit air which, being directed to the ceiling, will not 
give any troublesome draft. | 


Our Younc Forks. 


THE BUILDING OF THE HOUSE. 
By Mary A. ALLEN, M.D. 
VII. 


BUTLER’S PANTRY. 

ETWEEN the kitchen and dining-room in our 
House Beautiful is a very small room, which I have 
called the butler’s pantry. The door between this room 
and the kitchen is, by scientific people, known as a 
sphincter muscle ; but you will understand it better if I 
say it is like an elastic puckering string in the top of a 
bag. If you pull it open it draws itself shut. This door 
is called the pylorus, a word made of two Greek words 
meaning a guard, and a gate, and that is just what the 

pylorus is; both a guard and a gate. 

As fast as gastric juice prepares the food it is strained 
through this gate into the pantry. The churning motion 
of the stomach sends the food round and round, and the 
pylorus knows just what to let pass through his gate. 
If a particle of food is not thoroughly cooked or digested 
it is sent back for gastric juice to work at some more. 
But if it be something that will not digest, as a prune- 
pit, and it keeps presenting itself at the gate demanding 
to be let pass, after a while the pylorus becomes irritated, 
and opens the gate for the offending substance. Just as 
mammas sometimes become vexed by the teasing of their 
children, and permit them to have what at first they re- 
fused. It is not wise in mammas to do so, but the poor 
pylorus does the best it can. If this happens often the 
pylorus becomes continually angry or irritated, and 
grumbles even when good, well-digested food asks to 
pass by, and so the master of the house is made tosuffer 
pain. It sometimes happens that very dangerous en- 
emies gain admittance to the kitchen and threaten the life 
of the master. @ Lhen, if possible to do so, the pylorus, 
‘Tecognizing the murderous character of these guests, 


shuts uptight, and says: ‘‘ You shall not gothrough ;” and 
an alarm is raised, and some very strong servants of the 
house, called muscles, come to the help of the pylorus, 
and the intruders are forced to go out the way they came 
in. This we call vomiting, and it is a very disagreeable 
process, but sometimes very beneficial ; and we should 
be thankful that we are able so to expel our foes, even if 
it does make us suffer. 

It takes from three to five hours for gastric juice to get 
his cooking all done and the kitchen empty, then he 
takes a rest, and other servants take up the process of 
preparing the food, and a very important work is done 
in the butler’s pantry. The scientific name of this room 
is the duodenum, so called from a Latin word meaning 
twelve, because it is about as long as twelve fingers are 
broad. It is fitted up with a very great number of 
shelves. There are twoassistants, who begin their work 
in this little room. One, named pancreatic juice, has 
his home in a room called the pancreas, which lies back 
of the stomach. The other, called bile, comes from a 
large and important room called the liver. Each of these 
assistants comes along a little hall which leads from his 
room, until they_meet in a larger hall, and goon in 
quite a friendly way to their work in the pantry. 

Although they seem to be such good friends there isin 
reality a very great difference between the two. Pancre- 
atic juice is very obliging, and will do any kind of work 
that needs doing, while bile is very particular, and will 
have little to do with anything but fats. 

All the food we eat is classed under four kinds; 
amylaceous, that is, starchy ; saccharine, that is, con- 
taining sugar : oleaginous, fatty ; and albuminous, that 
is, foods containing albumen—a substance like the white 
of anegy. Saliva digestsstarch. Gastric juice digests 
sugar and albumen; it breaks the albuminous cov- 
erings of food, and that may be said to be like the cook 
peeling the fruit and vegetables ; it dissolves some kinds 
of food, softens others, it curdles milk, and oily sub- 
stances are in the stomach churned up into very small 
particles: but gastric juice does not change starch, 
although it separates it from the albuminous material 
that may surround it. Pancreatic juice, however, does 
not select his work. Ile does not ask whether the food 
is albumen, sugar, starch, or fat, but digests each and 
all. 

Bile, on the contrary, is just as aristocratic as saliva, 
and condescends to notice only the fats—that is, as far 
as preparing food for the dining-room is concerned ; but 
he has other work to do besides that of digestion. It is 
his business to see that everything goes on smoothly, 
and to keep things from spoiling. If he is sick, or lazy, 
and neglects his work, the food is apt to decompose, and 
spoiled food is very unwholesome. Sometimes he gets 
worn out because he has so much fat given him to digest 
that he cannot do his work well, and he complains in a 
way that the master of the house learns to understand, 
and knows that this trusty servant is out of temper, even 
if he does not know what makes him so; and this being 


out of temper the master calls ‘‘ biliousness.” 


Fat is our fuel. We need fat in the winter to keep 
us warm; but as the warm days of spring come we need 
to keep up less fire; if we do not remember this, and 
continue to eat as much butter, fat meats, and rich 
gravies as we did in cold weather, we need not be sur- 
prised if our cooks complain and warn us that we are 
not using them well. It is our duty to care for the wel- 
fare of all of the servants who work for us so faithfully 
in our House Beautiful. We should give them opportu- 
nity to rest; we should not overwork them, or call upon 
them to do impossible things, and so make them angry ; 
for, although they always do the best for us they can, 
yet they will be revenged upon us and cause us to suffer 
if we abuse them. 


A “MORNING STAR” LETTER TO THE 
CHILDREN. 


OME pleasant things that I have heard lately, dear 
children, make me think of the time, many years 
ago, when I joined, with many others, in building the 
first ‘‘ Morning Star’’—the beautiful little ship that was 
to go as a ‘‘ white-winged messenger” to the far-off, 
lonely islands of the Pacific. It was pleasant to think 
of the children’s ship. It has been very pleasant to fol- 
low her course, and that of her successors ; to hear of the 
eager watching as the time draws near for the ship’s 
annual visit, of the joy when her sails appear in sight, 
of the gathering of the people upon the shore to greet 
her with songs of welcome, of the letters and papers 
she carries to the homesick missionaries, hungry for 
news. And then to think of the hearty prayers and 
good wishes that go with her as she sets sail again to visit 
another and another island—sometimes a new one, to 
which she carries Christian teachers for the first time. 
Captain Bray, who has lately commanded the ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Star,” tells a beautiful little story connected with 
the approach to one of the islands. You know, perhaps, 
that many of these islands are surrounded at some dis- 
tance by a reef of coral, which breaks the violence of 
the sea, and within which the water is calm and quiet. 


There is always an opening in the reef, which the wise 
little coral-builder is sure to leave for good reasons of its 
own, and through this opening ships may enter and find 
harbor in the peaceful waters of the lagoon, as it is 
called. Captain Bray was once in some trouble because 
he could not find the entrance to the lagoon. He went 
up to the masthead, in order to see better, and while 
there lifted up his heart in prayer to God to show him 
the entrance. Presently he saw 4 beautiful rainbow 
spanning what looked like an opening. He ran for it, 
and found it was the sought-for entrance. Was not 
that a beautiful way for God to show his friendly care ? 

Now, I hear that a similar pleasure to ours is in store 
for you—that of building a new “‘ Morning Star,” to 
take the place of the one which has done good service 
for many years; and with this great advantage : that it 
is to have, if you provide the means, a steam «pparatus, 
which will enable it to keep steadily on its way, and 
accomplish much more good. Then the vessel will not 
have to say, as it said two or three years ago in a report 
to its owners : ‘‘In going from one island to another, a 
distance of 200 miles, I had, on account of head winds 
and currents, to sail 1,236 miles. It took me sevenieen 
days to do this, whereas a steamer would have gone in 
one day.” 

So I hope you will begin quickly to save your pennies, 
that each of you may be able to take at least one share 
in the gallant missionary ship. a. Z, 

A FEARLESS TRIO. 
A STORY OF BOY-LIFE AND SPORT IN NORWAY. 
By H. H. BoyveEsen. 


IN THREE PARTS. 
IT. 


N spite of the eagerness of the three boys to export 

the glaciers, several weeks elapsed before ships 
could be found that were ready to ballast with ice. In 
the meanwhile, Olaf and Magnus killed the time as best 
they could, bunting, fishing, and setting traps for fox 
and otter. It was on one of their hunting expeditions 
that they made the acquaintance of Harry Winchester, 
an American boy, who was sojourning with his uncle, 
Professor Winchester, in a miserable little hut of stones 
which they had built close up under the edge of the 
glacier. The professor was a geologist of great renown, 
and was making a specialty of glaciers and their effect 
upon climate and soil in past ages. As life was not 
very amusing up there under the eternal ice-fields, he 
allowed his nephew to accept the invitation of the Birk 
boys to spend the remainder of the summer with them. 
Harry was a jolly and handsome lad of sixteen, 
with a certain reckless grace in his manner which 
was very fascinating to his Norwegian friends. His 
frank blue eyes always twinkled as if he were thinking 
of some particularly good joke, but could not make up 
his mind to divulge it. He was of tall and slender 
growth ; and with all his good humor there was yet a 
dazzling superiority in his demeanor which made every 


one fee] as if it were a distinguished honor to be noficed © 


by him. It must be said in his favor, however, that he 
had no idea that his manner was so superior; he was as 
kind-hearted a lad as ever breathed, and walked through 
life laughing and joking, without a thought of all the 
admiration he excited. His heart went forth freely 
to every one whom he liked, and particularly to Mag- 
nus Birk, whose frank and daring spirit was most 
closely akin to his own. 

Harry had scarcely heard the ice-exporting scheme 
mentioned before he entered into it, heart and soul. He 
wrote to his father, who was an influential merchant in 
New York, and made him promise to take or dispose of 
the first two cargoes which the Birk boys should send 
him ; and he even induced him to interest some of his 
business connections in London in the enterprise ; it was 
very obvious that there was money in it, and it takes but 
little persuasion in such a case to interest even the most 
indifferent. Two big schooner-rigged vessels were now 
procured, and the contracts duly signed. Powder and 
all the necessary blasting apparatus had been brought 
from Drontheim ; and it was proposed to employ long 
tin tubes in order to keep the fuse and the powder dry. 
In this way the cumbersome saws might be dispensed 
with and great saving of labor would be effected. 

Jt was on a glorious morning in August that they 
launched their boats and rowed away over the shining 
mirror of the fiord toward the glacier. They were 
accompanied by Grim Hering-Luck and three laborers 
beside. Harry, who felt as if he were sailing around in 
a sort of enchanted Arabian Nights world, gazed in won- 
der at the huge mountains, the blue glacier peaks, and 
the drifting clouds, all reflected in the depths of the 
water; and the longer he looked the more dazed he 
grew, until he seemed to himself to be swimming in the 
midst of an ocean of light, and could scarcely tell whether 
the real sky was above or below. Magnus was hanging 
over the gunwale, watching the movements of the fishes 
as they chased each other among the tangle and sea- 
weed, or stood still with vibrating fins, and with their 
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heads against the current. He almost wished he were a 
tish, it seemed so cool and delightful down; there in the 
clear, green water. Thousands of sea-birds—auks, gulls, 
and cormorants—dotted the rocks, roamed about, and 
sometimes, without apparent provocation, rose like a 
sudden snow-storm and filled the air with their deafening 
screams. 

Just as they were passing a head-land, a fish-hawk 
swooped down upon an unsuspicious halibut, who was 
taking a little airing for his health, and for several min- 
utes both the assailant and the assailed were enveloped 
in a cloud of spray, bearing witness to the ferociousness 
of the struggle ; until at last the bird spread his wings 
over the water, and, with a wild scream, disappeared. 

‘‘ Why, what did he do that for ?” asked Edwin, who 
like the rest had been watching the combat with intense 
interest. 

‘*T reckon he couldn't help it nohow, poor chap,” ans- 
wered Grim. *‘ He had stuck his claws into the back of 
the fish, and he could not get them out again.” 

** But why didn’t he carry off the fish, then 7” 

‘* Because he wasn’t strong enough.” 

‘‘Tf I were a schoolmaster, Edwin,” remarked Olaf, 
who was holding the rudder with a proud air of sea- 
manship, ‘‘ I would tell you that here is a chance fora 
beautiful fable. But as I am only a tar, I will leave it 
to my learned brother Magnus to suggest the moral.” 

‘““The moral,” said Magnus, with mock gravity, 
‘‘ well, the moral is never to steal any more than you can 
carry. 

m: beautiful moral is that,” cried Harry Winchester, 
laughing. ‘‘I should rather say (and | maintain that 
this is a much loftier moral) that it means that you 
should never hit a fellow unless you are sure you can 
lick him.” 

‘‘Nice moralists you are, both of you,” retorted the 
midshipman with a look of amusement; ‘‘I am sure 
Edwin himself can do better than that.” 

‘‘T think I can,’”’ Edwin asserted eagerly ; ‘‘it means 
—well, it means that a thief wili come to grief when he 
least expects it.” 

‘‘ Bravo, Master Edwin!” cried Harry, clapping his 
hands; *‘you may call aro:nd to-night, and I will 
present you with a hymn-book and a New Testament 
bound in black morocco.” 

The fiord was now growing narrower and the moun- 
tains wilder. It seemed to the boys, as they gazed up at 
these enormous steep walls, above which only a nar- 
row strip of sky was visible, that the earth might at any 
moment take it into its head to close this little gap and 
crush them to atoms. The water looked now black and 
deep, and no ray of sunshine reached more than half- 
way down the bare gray sides of the snow-peaks. There 
was something awful in the bare majesty of these col- 
ossi, and a strange solemnity took possession of the 
boys. It seemed sacrilegious to laugh in this terrible 
solitude, especially as the echoes invariably caught up 
one’s laugh, and flung it back and forth between the 
rocks with a sort of insane hilarity which made one’s 
tlesh creep. 

After an hour’s progress through this narrow branch 
of the main fiord they arrived at the place where the 
glacier reached the water. It was a truiy magnificent 
sight, and Harry, who was less solemn than the rest, 
gave a shout of delight as he sawit. A great frozen 
cataract descended from the ice-fields above, filling the 
valley down to the water’s edge, where huge icebergs 
had from time to time been broken off by the rising 
tide. It was possible to climb with spiked boots along 
the walls of the cliffs, and here and there a thick ridge 
of ice extended over a deep blue chasm, like a bridge, and 
enabled the seamer from the two ships (which were 
riding at anchor below) to reach the more solid body of 
the glacier. Harry Winchester and Olaf also locked 


on their spikes, and, balancing neatly along the edge of 


the crevasses, began to direct the men in their work. 
Magous and Edwin, who had no special ambition to 
distinguish themselves, dropped their fishing lines over 
the gunwales, and began to pull up flounders and whit- 
ing with astonishing rapidity. Grim, who looked with 
decided disapproval upon the whole expedition, and 
especially upon Harry’s blasting experiment, rowed 
away some fifty yards, in order to be at a safe distance 
with the two boys. Gunpowder, in his opinion, was 
meant to shoot with, and blasting seemed a highly sacri- 
legious use to put it to. 

‘Ef God hadn’t meant that glacier rock to be thar’ 
he wouldn’t ha’e put it thar’ nohow,” he said sulkily ; 
and fer that Ameriky chap to come here and turn God's 
creation topsy-turvy ain’t exac’ly what I call genteel busi 
ness. Youcan’t play tricks on the Lord Almighty in that 
style without comin’ out second best. The parson says 
to me onc’t: ‘Grim,’ says he, ‘the folks in Ameriky is 
so bad already that the Lord don’t bother himself any 
more about ’em. He knows it ain’t no use. That's the 
reason they’ve got so much money, and seems to be 
runnin’ things sorter independent-like. When the wicked 
prosper, then the devil is a-grinnin’ to himself.’ I was 
a-sorter thinkin’ of goin’ to Ameriky myself then, for I 
was a young chap, and would ha’e liked mighty well to 


ha’e a brass-buttoned coat for change on holidays. But 
then the parson (and ther’ warn’t never a iarneder par- 
son in this parish), well, he told me it war the devil’s 
inspiration. ‘’ Tis the devil’s inspiration, Grim,’ says 
he, ‘to wish for such things." And knowin’ he was a 
larned man, as could read the black-book, and knowed 
the devil’s tricks, I stayed at home and put leather 
patches on my breeches fer to make ’em last a bit 
longer.” 

Grim kept on conversing with himself in this style 
whiie Magnus and Edwin were fishing, and it was suf- 
ficient for them to throw in an occasional exclamation, 
so aS to show that they were listening. But Grim was a 
modest and faithful soul, who demanded little atten- 
tion, and it was said he grumbled on in his accustomed 
strain whether he had a listener or not. It was a sore 
topic with him—this emigration question. His only 
brother and sister, who had gone to Wisconsin thirty 
years ago, were now in comfortable circumstances, 
owned their own farms, and had sent home photographs 
of themselves in ‘‘ store-clothes” and all sorts of finery ; 
while Grim, after a long life of faithful toil for old Mr. 
Hasselrud, owned nothing except his leather-patched 
trousers and the coat on his back. | 

In the meanwhile Olaf and Harry, between whom 
there was a friendly emulation in daring, were jumping 
and climbing over the ridges of the glacier, and issuing 
their commands to the men with a proud sense of gener 
alship. 

‘‘How much of a block do you think we ought to 
blow off first ?” shouted Olaf tohis American friend, who 
was exploring a chasm between two great perpendicular 
blocks. 

‘* Some fifty or a hundred tons, I should say,” shouted 
Harry, back. 

‘‘ A hundred tons! Are you mad ? How are we to get 
such a load on board the ships ?” 

‘* By blowing each iceberg into smaller fractions after 
it is once afloat.” 

‘“‘ All right! Go ahead with the music. I like opera- 
tions on a big scale.” | 

There was no necessity, they thought, fordrilling holes 
here, as is done in blasting rock. The ice as it de- 
scended from the upper glacier was cracked lengthwise 
and crosswise, and showing at irregular intervals deep 
chasms, in the bottom of which the white spray of a 
trembling cataract could be seen. For under the glacier 
ran a rapid river, whose water, green when in repose, 
had a milky white color, and the noise of which rosv 
like a deep roar through the blue crevasses. How tre- 
mendous must be the weight and force of such a mass of 
ice might be judged from the size of the rocks which it 
had broken off in its progress, and which lay scattered 
here and there along the surface of the glacier. 

The sailors and the workmen, who, to some exten}, 
shared Grim’'s dislike of American innovation, and were 
as superstitious as he, went to work awkwardly at first, 
and blundered woefully. Harry, who attributed their 
ill-success to stupidity rather than unwillingness, at last 
seized one of the loaded tin tubes and, selecting a con- 
venient crevasse which extended far downward, slowly 
lowered the tube and lighted the fuse. | 

‘* Now, take to your heels, lads,” he cried, ‘‘ or make 
provision for your widows. I am going to make a lively 
commotion here !” 

And while the fire was slowly creeping down the 
fuse he ran dexterously along the slippery ledges, and 
reached the mountain wall just as the last man was 
scrambling to a place of safety. For fully a minute all 
stood expectantly gazing toward the crevasse into which 
the tube had been dropped; but, instead of a loud re- 


port only a faint whizzing sound was heard, and the. 


glazier lay unmoved. The men looked at each other 
and laughed ; and two or three of them hauled their 
pipes from their pockets and lighted them. That was a 
little too much for Harry’s patience. ‘‘ Hold on, lads !” 
he said with forced composure, ‘‘ we won’t give up just 


yet. I see where I made a mistake; the powder has 


got to be imprisoned before it will explode with the 
proper effect. 


then we will see how that will work. Quick now, lads, 
we have got to have the ships ballasted before sun- 
down.” 

The men, though they would have much preferred to 
take a stesta, fell to work reluctantly, and soon four holes 


had been drilled into the ice at intervals of ten to twelve’ 
The loaded tubes were then dropped into these, 


feet. 
the fuses properly adjusted, so as to keep them from 
getting wet, and mats and stones were piled on the top of 
each charge. Not wishing to take any chances this time, 
Olaf and Harry themselves lighted the fuses, and for- 
getting, in their eagerness, all considerations of safety 
they even paused to see the fire creep up under the mats, 
whence the distance was short to the charge. A shout 
of warning from one of the men recalled them to their 
senses, and Olaf, by means of a boat-hook which had 
been left by one of the sailors, suceeded in swinging 
himself across a yawning chasm, whereupon he clam- 


bered up the sloping surface until he was out of harm’s 


It appears I gave it too much elbow- 
room. Now, let us drill holes in the ordinary way, and 


way. Unhappily, Harry, who was intending to take 
the same course, stumbled, and, before he could find 
anything to catch hold of, slid down the crest of an ice- 
hillock. He would inevitably have slid right into the 
water, and been crushed under the huge iceberg which 
was about to be detached, if a protruding ledge had not 
checked his speed, and afforded him a momentary foot- 
ing. At that very instant the first blast exploded with a 
dull thud, and the three others followed almost simul- 
taneously. With a series of quick reports, which 
shot through the ice like a salvo of musketry, the 
whole lower part of the glacier broke loose and 
plunged into the fiord. As it dived under it lashed the 
water into seething foam and sent towering billows up 
the mountain sides ; the ships tugged violently at their 
anchor cables, and almost stood on their noses, and the 
little boat in which Grim and the younger boys were sit- 
ting was tossed sky-high, and came within an ace of 
capsizing. In one moment so many things happened 
that no one had time to think of anyone but himself ; but 
when the iceberg again hove into view, rising out of the 
water like some huge animated thing, Olaf instantly saw 
that Harry was missing. His heart stood still ; he could 
hardly breathe; a horrible foreboding stole over him. 
But with a quick resolve he shook off his fear, tore off 
his jacket and waistcoat, and plunged head foremost 
into the water. He was a capital swimmer, and had 
confidence in his skill. With fine, swift strokes he shot 
right in under the mass of ice, and as the water was 
now sufficiently clear he spied anxiously in all direc- 
tions; but, though the bottom was perfectly visible, 
and he saw even a shoal of frightened fishes flceing be- 
fore him, he nowhere saw any trace of him whom he 
sought. The long submersion in the cold water was 
beginning to tellon his endurance. He felt as if his 
head were about to burst, and strange noises rang in his 
ears. Yet, how could he abandon the search? The 
thought of Harry’s mother in America, the apple of 
whose eye was this only son, went dimly through his 
brain, and again he struck out boldly with arms and 
legs, and sent once more a searching glance round about. 
Suddenly he caught sight of something gray slowly ris 
ing through the water ; it thrust against one of the outer 
submerged ledges of the iceberg, and remained station- 
ary. With a couple of vigorous strokes Olaf swam 
toward this gray object, caught hold of it, and was in a 
dim way conscious that he had Harry in his arms. But 
his senses were reeling ; he swam blindly, hardly know- 
ing whether he was going upwaid er downward. 
Strange flashes shot before his vision, and a kind of lu- 
minous green Cataract seemed to be descending upon 
him. And yet he swam, and held with a convulsive 
clutch his precious burden. Suddenly he seemed 
transported to the air and sailing with a wild specd 
through the infinite space. Then, with a blissful seisa- 
tion of drifting on warm, radiant clouds, he lost cou: 
sciousness. And still he was in a sort of vague, remote 
way resolved not to lose hold of Harry. When, at Ja, 
he opened his eyes, he found himself lying on the deck 
of the ship ‘* Balder,” and Harry was lying beside him. 
Grim Hering- Luck, it appeared, had hauled them beth 
from the water at the critical moment, just as Olaf, 
more than half unconscious, rose to the surface with 
Harry in his embrace. For nearly an hour they. had 
now worked with them (according to the rules of resus- 
citation), Magnus especially rendering efficicnt aid, even 
though_his heart was bursting with anxiety. Edwin was 
also standing by working one of his brother’s arms 
up and down like a pump-handle, while he vainly 
strove to smother his sobs or toarrest the tcars 
that were coursing down over his cheeks. Iiarry, 
too, before long seemed to be making an cflort - 
to open his eyes, while the energetic Magnus was 


blowing into his mouth and trying to establish an 


artificial respiration ; but although the éyclids scarcely 
moved, there seemed to bea faint action of the heart 
and fleeting flutter of the pulse. Then they ull took 
courage, and rubbed, and pumped, and blew, until 
there came a still more decided response from heart and 
pulse, and Harry at last, with a vague, wondering ex- 
pression, raised his eyelids; whereupon little Edwin 
gave a joyful shout and began to dance. 

The sun had by this time reached the fiord, and it 
shone warmly upon the wet lads until their clothes 
steamed like meadows after a dewy night. Nev- 
ertheless, it was thought best to make a fire in the cabin 
below, and to sit undressed before it while their coats, 
trousers, and shirts were being dried.. They politely de- 
clined the use of some woolen jerseys which the sailors 
placed at their disposal, but wrapped themselves, instead, 
in the sheets and blankets which they found in some 
drawers in the captain’s cabin. They had great fun, eat- 
ing their dinner in these primitive costumes; and Mag- 
nus, whose overflowing spirits—now that all danger was 
over—could not be restrained, flung his blanket about 
him im stage fashion, and began to declaim at the top of 
his voice. : He had seized a three-legged stood, which he 
used fora shield, and a stick served him for a sword. 
“Do have pity on my defenselass head,” begged 
Harry, as the belligerent Roman was advancing against 
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him. ‘‘ This bowl of soup is all I can tackle for the 
present, and my hands are so shaky that I can scarcely 
hold that. I assure you, you could knock me into the 
middle of next week with a feather; and if I am as 
weak as I feel, that stick would send me flying across 
‘the Atlantic.” 

‘‘Thar’ ye see the ways of the Lord, young chap,” 
observed Grim, who was presiding with much dignity 
over the soup-tureen ; ‘‘it was a lesson he meant to give 

| 
' ‘‘A lesson in what?” asked Harry, a little flippantly. 
‘‘ Tf it was in hydraulics, it was a success, or in geology, 
or glacial action. Horrors!” he went on, shaking his 
head with a comical grimace ; ‘‘I feel like a bag of 
brackish sea-water ; I feel as if I had swallowed the 
Atlantic Ocean, but was unequal to the job of digesting 
it. Excuse me, gentlemen, if I retire from public view 
for an hour or so. I think a snooze would afford me 
even more pleasure than your distinguished company. 
You see, I am not quite in fighting trim, and you, you 
bloodthirsty and miserable Grim, are mean enough to 
take advantage of my weakness.” 

With a half-pathetic, half-comical grin he backed 
into the captain’s cabin and crept into the vacant berth. 
Within fifteen minutes Olaf, in spite of his brave efforts 
to keep up, had to abandon the struggle, and he, too, re- 
tired to some convenient cabin, where, before long, he was 
fast asleep. Magnus, whose clothes were now dry, 
dressed himself hurriedly, and went on deck. ‘‘ Now, 
lads,” he cried, ‘‘ we have got to ballast the ship. We 
have got ice enough here to furnish cargoes for twenty 
hulls, and there are plenty of ways of splitting up this 
iceberg here, now it is once afloat.” ; 

The men now worked with a will, and the next day, 
by noon, his two first ship-loads of ice were en route 
from Norway to London. : 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
OR several days past I have been thinking a great 
deal about our motto, ‘‘ Shine like the sun in every 
corner.” The great sun up in the sky has been hidden 
from us, more than usual in this region, by heavy clouds 
and fogs and mists ; the air is heavy and damp, and 


we feel rather dull; things in the pantry spoil; our 


clothes do not get dry ; disagreeable smells come up 
from our city cellars ; the streets look dirty, and smell 
badly ; all for the want of a little sunshine. Yet I sup- 
pose the sun is shining just the same ; the trouble is not 
with him, it is with us. The clouds and smoke, the 
dampness and dirt, come from the earth and hide him 
from us, and by and by he will pierce through them 
all by his persistent shining, and we shall have brightness 
again. I am afraid we are not quite like the sun in the 
steadiness of our shining above the clouds, and area 
little like the earth in letting evil tempers and disposi- 
tions shut out the sun that shines from God himself and 
good people around us. The days have already grown 
longer ; we find the morning less dark, and the evening 
comes on later than a month ago; it is a good time to 
stir ourselves up to a brighter life. 

Your bundles of patch-work have been distributed, 
and several letters of thanks have come back ; among 
them this, which is very brief, but it tells me a great 
deal which is not in the words : 


Oaks, Orange Co., N. C., February 1, 1884. 

Dear Madam : 

Your package of ** patchwork "’ was handed to me in my school 
room. I have not had any sewing-school, for want of materials, 
but a few days before your package came I found in a barrel of 
clothing sent, a piece of calico, which I have cut into handker- 
chiefs and told my scholars I would have a sewing-school. I read 
to them and asked what I should tell you. All wanted 
hanks and tell you they are glad they are going to learn 
One of the older girls said, ‘‘ You know how to fix the 
worf?s, but we want you to thank her.’’ I am living and teach- 
ing in a log cabin, but we hope our ‘‘schoolhouse church” will 
be so far done that we can use it next Sabbath, though we have 
no money to buy seats or for plastering. 

Yours, with thanks, E. W. Dovetass. 


Two fine packages of cards, pictures, and other things 
have just been brought to me, I suppose for the hos- 
pital, and Trixie and Carl will carry them there as soon 
as he comes in fromschool. This rainy day I am sure 
the children will be glad to get them. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., January 31, 1884. 

Dear Aunt Patience ; 

Christmas, 1882, you sent me a lovely card, and I never thanked 
_ you for it, but I will now. Mamma takes The Christian Union 
and I love to read the letters in it so much! Did you ever get the 
first letter I wroge to you? I never received any answer from 
it, but I hope ll receive a letter from you, asI would be so 
glad to. I ay twelve years old, and will be thirteen the 13th of 
July, 1884. go to the Bennet Seminary, and study reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, Swinton'’s composition, drawing, and writ- 
ing. I take piano lessons and violin lessons. It is pretty hard to 
practice two hours a day and go to school all the morning, as 
there is not any school in the afternoon. My sister, ten years 
old, also tekes piano and violin lessons, but she does not go to 
school; but she and my other two sisters, Jean Mary and 


Florence, study at home. I have three sisters and two brothers, 
all younger than I am. These are our names: Estelle Woods, 
Harriet Louise, Jean Mary, Florence Beall, Willie Woods, and 
Valentine Goldsmith. Hattie is ten years old, and she will be 
eleven October 1, 1884. Jean Mary is eight years old, and she 
will be nine January 3, 1885. Florence and Willie’s birthdays 


| do and do them. 


come on the same day. Florence is six and will be seven Sep- 
tember 12, 1884, and Willie will be four September 12, 1884, and 
Valentine will betwo years old December 13, 1881. Don’t 
you think we have got a nice family’ I do; we all play together 
and have so much fun. Could you tell me what your real name 
is? [I wouldlike to know. Please give me your address. With 
much love from all of us—oh, I forgot to say that I havea dog 
named Budd; he isa black English setter, and he draws me on 
my sled and I also have a horse named Pat O'Donnel, he is a 
pacer and is very fast, but I can drive him. I have a cutter,a 
phaeton, and a village cart that I drive him to. I have two bhar- 
nesses, one isa cream-colored harness made for my cart and the 
other is a black harness that goes to the cutter or phaeton. I 
have a white kid riding bridle, and papa is going to get me a 
saddle this summer, so I can ride horseback with him, ashe has a 
saddle-horse up at the farm. We have four Shetland ponies, im- 
ported from Shetland Isles; they are all black, and we also have 
another pony. They are all up to the farm for the winter, so is 
Patsy, as we call him for short, and papa’s saddle horse, but they 
are all coming down this summer. I must close. 
From your niece, Estet_e W. H. 


You not only have a “ nice family,” but you seem to be 
much favoredinmany ways. Do youremember what is 
said in the Bible of those to whom much has been given ? 
Look at the twelfth chapter of the Gospel of Luke and 
see what it says there. I am glad you are studying 
music. Last night I heard some very beautiful piano- 
playing by Madame Schiller. If you ever have an 
opportunity I hope you will hear her, and, although 
you may not expect to play as magnificently as she does, 
you may learn something from her beautiful ‘‘ touch,” 
and the expression with which she plays, to help you in 
your practicing. 
Miami, Mo., November 25, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

As I wanted a red line under my name,I thought I would 
write. I wrote to you November, two years ago. Iam eleven 
years old Igo to school, and study reading, spelling, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, and first part of grammar. We have eighteen 
dolls, sister and I together. My grandma and aunt went to Cali- 
fornia, May the first, and brought us lots of pretty things. Grand- 
ma brought my sister Louise a Chinese doll, and it is so funny 
looking! I believe I would rather live in the country thanina 
city. I goto the Christian Sunday-school, it is the next building 
below us. I lost a little friend not long ago; she was so sweet. 
[loveto read. I havea little library of my own. I hope this 
is good enough to print. Mamma gives me painting lessons and 
music lessons. I love both. (Christmas is getting near. I don't 
know which I love best, winter or summer. In winter I love to 
snowball and roll in the snow, and in summer I like to climb. I 
think it is so nice to live on a river: I often cross the river on the 
ferry-boat just for pleasure. We have a lovely big yard. I think 
it is so pleasant to have a large, shady yard. I am very much 
obliged for the Christmas card you sent me, it was so pretty. I 
must close now, for I think you must get tired reading so many 
letters. From your Affectionate niece, Eva S. M. 


On the whole, I like the country best to live in, but 
there are some advantages abouta city. When many 
persons live near together they can have lectures and 
concerts; they can see fine pictures, and can study 
together. I lately attended a very pleasant exhibition 
given by gentlemen who are interested in the micro- 
scepe. There were nearly fifty microscopes, and they 
showed very curious things, and some of them were 
very beautiful. There was the beating heart of the 
oyster ; a hydra from the Croton water (which made me 


feel I should prefer not to drink any more Croton water) ; | 


the head of a spider, with its many beautiful eyes; a 
humble-bee’s tongue, and too many things for me to men- 
tion. These gentlemen who own the microscopes are 
living in the city, and meet together once a fortnight to 
talk together about the strange and beautiful things 
they find out in their studies at home. Wherever we 
live we must try to find out what are the best things to 


BurraLo, N. Y., November 30, 1883. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

You must excuse me for not having written to you for so long 
atime; but I am quite busy with my lessons and music. 

I study arithmetic, grammar, history, civil government, 
physics, and reading. I like arithmetic the best. I like to dothe 
examples in the ** Regents’ Question Book ” very much. 

I like my music very much, only sometimes I do not feel like 
practicing. I practice two hours a day. I study classical music, 
and I think Mozart’s and Beethoven's sonatas are lovely. Have 
you ever heard any of them? 

Our church is going to have a fair next week, and I madea 
tidy to put on the Sunday-school table. All the Sunday-school 
girls make something, and each of the boys gives ten cents, which 
he must earn himself. 

I must close now, by sending my love. I remain your loving 
niece, CLARA M. D. 


Yes, indeed, I have heard and enjoyed the sonatas, 
and I hope you will soon be able to play and enjoy the 
symphonies. 


MILWAUKEE, December 21, 1883. 


Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I just received by the morning mail avery odd but a very 
pretty card. And asI was writing to one of my friends I thought 
I would write to you immediately, and thank you for the pretty 
remembrance. I have been trying to write to you for several 
weeks, but I have been so busy getting ready for Christmas that I 
have not found time, but I have often thought of you. We last 
evening had our Christmas entertainment at our Sunday-school, 
and as I enjoyed it very much I think maybe you and my cousins 
would like to hear about it. It was very unpleasant yesterday, 
but in spite of that at half past four o’clock in the afternoon most 
of the Sunday-school assembled in their room. At five the 
children were formed in classes, and marched up into the church, 
each one carrying some present which they placed ona table in 
front of the pulpit, and then marched to their seats. Then our 
Superintendent explained that th: custom of giving gifts to the 


pupils had been reversed, and that instead of supplying the | 


children with presents the children had brought gifts for the 


poor little boys and girls of the city in accordance with the 
principle that “ It is more blessed to give than toreceive."”" They 
then concluded the exercises by appropriate songs, reading and 
addresses. Do you not think that was was a good plan? I must 
now close by wishing you and all my cousins a very ‘“ Merry 
Christmas,”’ and a *“‘ Happy New Year.”’ 


Your loving niece, GERTRUDE C. 


[ am glad the custom of giving gifts instead of merely 
receiving them is growing in favor. . 


Eaton, Dakota, Jan. 23, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I don't suppose I have any right to call you Aunt now, because 
papa does not take The Christian Union at present, but I was one 
of your nieces when I lived in Ballston, New York. 

Last Spring papa saw in The Christian Union an advertisement 
in regard to a Maine colony coming to Dakota, and he decided 
to join them. Weare located about a mile from the Jim river 
and a mile and a half from the town, which is called Eaton. 
Papa came out last April, and mamma and my brothers and I 
came in November. 

We visited Buffalo and St. Paul; while in St. Paul my uncle 
took us to ride, and we went to Minnehaha Falls; the Falls are 
very narrow, but very high and very beautiful, and we all en- 
joyed seeing them. We also drove to Fort Snellings; there we 
saw the old fort, the residences of the officers, and the guard- 
house, with some men looking out through the grated window. 
There was a very nice little chapel, and the chapel and the 
grounds all around showed great care. 

The country here is what is called rolling prairie. 
we would call it a succession of small hills. 

Papa says, in the summer there are a good many flowers; the 
rose bushes were about one foot high, but in the winter they die 
down to the roots. I have not seen a tree nor even a bush since 
I have been here. 

Yesterday morning it snowed, and in the afternoon the wind © 
came up, and the snow blew. We could only see a short distance. 
That is what we call a blizzard. 

If you have time, I wish you would write to me. 

The only little girl I know here lives a mile and a half away 
and I guess you know her. Have any of the cousins ever seen a 
mirage, or a sun-dog? Good-by. May E. T. 


I hope your father will take The Christian Union 
again. Why did he give it up? I should think he 
would want it more than ever now. What do the 
cousins say about the mirage ? I am afraid I should miss 
trees very much, but I should find great pleasure in 
watching for the flowers, and seeing how they differ 
from Eastern flowers. 


Affectionately, 


In the east 


AUNT PATIENCE. 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged : - - . $693 42 
Lucy Harding, for the Ban 7 
Lizzie Usher - - - 
Total $701 02 
ANAGRAMS, 


Cities in the United States. 


1. Broil meat. 2. Tin nag show. 3. Proved niée. 4, Dr. for 
hat. 5. Erect rows. 6. Tan gloves. 7. Fret no way. 7. Set L. 
on arch. 

PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 

The/1, 2, 3 is a poetical abbreviation for free of access. 

Th¢ 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, is a musical composition. 

The 2, 3, 4 isa Latin word meaning through. 

The 3,4, 5, is a dispensation. 

The 4, 5, 6 is an animal. 

The 5, 6 is a verb. 

The 6, 7 is a personal noun, 

The 6,7, 8 is confronted. 

The 6, 7, 8, 9 is to measure. 

The 6,7, 8,9, 10 is a rhythmic arrangement of syllables into 
verses, stanzas, etc. 

The 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 is a machine for measuring work 
done, especially in cloth manufactories. M.C. | 

CHARADE. 


My first signifies **to decay ;’’ my second is a Latin word mean- 
ing “‘ thrice ;” my third is something to confine water ; my whole 
is a city in Holland. C. W. 

CONUNDRUM. 

What is the difference between a good little boy who gains a 
prize at school, and a burglar who enters a house for the purpose 
of stealing, but is frightened away before he secures anything? 

M. C. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 17. 


Decapitations.—1. Wheat—heat—eat—at. 2. Hague—ague. 3 Trea 
son—reason. 4. Prelate—relate. 


Square Words.— 1. IL 
BAC ORDER 
ABE L RHODE 
Eh & A 
REST 8S 
Numerical Enigma.--“* Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” 
Answer to Chair Puzzle.— 
2 
ABN O 
SO ON 
E KN E E 
AM EDGE 
R & M 
ROS E 
T N 
H N 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 24. 


Charades.—1. Caravan. 2. Caraway. 3. Parapet. 
Square Word.— ORL 


REA 
LAR 


Numerical Enigma.—Cat-o’-nine-tails. 
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SuNDAY EAFTERNOON. 
MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF CARES. 


Take my words and they shall grow greater to thee through years of 
—Prov. iv., 10. Miller's Trans. 

FOURTH WEEK IN FEBRUARY. 
Wealth. 

First Day of the Week.—He becometh poor that dealeth 
witha slack hand; but the hand of the diligent maketh rich. 
—Prov. x., 4. 

Second Day.—Keep and seek for all the commandments of 
the Lord your God, that ye may possess this good land and 
leave it for an inheritance for your children after you for- 
ever.—1 Chron. xxviii., §. 

Third Day.—The getting of treasures by a lying tongue is 
a vanity tossed to and fro of them that seek death..—Prov. 
xxi., 6. 

Wealth gotten by vanity shall be diminished : but he that 
gathereth by labor shall increase.—Prov. xiii., 11. 

Fourth Day.—Take heed, and keep yourselves from all 
covetousness ; for a man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth.—Luke xii., 15. Re- 
vised Version. 

Ye have not, because ye ask not. Ye ask and receive 
not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may spend it in your 
pleasures.—James 3, 4. 

Fifth Day.—A good man leaveth an inheritance to his 
children’s children.—Prov. xiii., 22. 

House and riches are the inheritance of fathers, and a 
prudent wife is from the Lord.—Prov. xix., 14. 

Sixth Day.—The children ought not to lay up for the 
parents, but the parents for the children.—2 Cor. xii., 14. 

Seventh Day.—And now, Lord, thou art God, and hast 
promised this goodness unto thy servants. Now, therefore, 
let it please thee to bless the house of thy servant.—1 Chron. 
xvii., 26, 27. 


Poverty is not a blessing ; neither is wealth a curse. 
He was a false cynic who said, The Lord shows his 
contempt for wealth by the people he gives it to. 
Wealth does not reward the highest virtues ; but it is 
Nature’s, that is, God's reward of the economic virtues. 
The one condition of business success, said a very suc- 
cessful business man to me recently, is ‘‘ Spend less 
than your income.’” This seems very simple; but it 
really involves a considerable congerics of practical vir- 
tues. For most men it requires industry ; for industry 
is the condition of having any income. It requires 
productive industry ; for, with the exception of a few 
predatory employments—that of the burglar, the liquor- | 
dealer, and the gambler, for example—no man makes by 
his industry as much for himself as he does for the 
community. Even a Vanderbilt or a Gould has en- 
riched the state by his railroad enterprises far more 
than he has enriched himself. It involves a kKnowl- 
edge of the divine laws of industry and obedience 
to them. It involves self-denial; for such a man 
must know how to deny himself many a thing 
that he wants, because his income is not sufficient to en- 
able him to pay forit. Debt is dishonesty; it is self- 
indulgence ; it is living on your neighbor; it is an 
unconscious confidence game. The history of most 
men of wealth is a history of a more productive industry 
a more praise-worthy self-denial, a more thoughtful study 
of law, a higher integrity that is common in the com- 
munity. The lying tongue and the plundering hand 
sometimes get wealth; but they rarely retain it. Life 
affords no higher standard of truth than on Change. There 
isno place where a broken promise involves so much dis 
honor as Wall Street. Nine men out of ten imagine 
that shrewdness is the quality that achieves success ; 
therefore ninety per cent. of business men fail. The 
quality that wins and retains business success is not 
shewdness but honesty. The most successful men are 
those who study how they can put the most into the 
world, and take out what commission it gives them for 
the work they do, and their worth they add to the 
world’s wealth. 


THE SPIRIT IN THE APOSTLES. 


By Henry WarpD BEECHER. 


S the entrance of the Spirit of God into the human 

mind a universal gift ? Is it possible to all men ? In 
some measure, itis. Itis a promised gift, not to allin an 
equal measure, but to allinsome measure. Where God 
has appointed a man to be a sigual instrument in his hands, 
he is wont, | think, to prepare him for his mission by 
making him, as it were, a vessel into which he pours 
something of the effluence and brightness of his own 
nature. At any rate, you shall find that most of the 
prophets and Apostles, and such men as were raised up 
as instruments by the providence of God to do a great 
work, have been susceptible of exaltation. There have 
been men that, in ordinary circumstances, were weak, 
timid, and without penetration, who at times have had 
such gushes of inspiration that they were lifted up to a 
degree that was marvelous to their fellows. We call it 


little what name is given to it; but I believe there is 
such a thing as not only the entrance of God into our 
souls to quicken our moral sentiments, but also the im- 
parting to us of something of the divine power itsclf, 
which lifts us up above the world. 

This is what had befallen Peter and John. It gave 
them such wisdom and such an indescribable air of au- 
thority as made even the Sanhedrim quail before them. 
A man that is right, and knows it, and does not fear 
anything, is the natural lord of all men around about 
him ; and he will wield an authoritative power wherever 
he may be. 

Paul, who plead his own case, the music of his words 
being accompanied by the sound of his chains for an un- 
der-bass, made kings tremble, and quelled the riots and 
tumults of the people, not by anything in himself, but 
by the power of the divine Spirit ; and it was this that 
was acting in Peter and John. 

Contrast this with the worldly wisdom of the rulers 
and elders at that time. One would suppose that when 
two men of spotless life came into the community, seek- 
ing to disobey no law, offering to abuse no custom, sim- 
ply showiny kindness and benevolence—by taking an ob- 
ject of suffering, like a poor cripple that had been lame 
from his birth, and restoring him to health, so that he 
walked, and leaped, and praised God in the temple—one 
would suppose that when these men came into the com- 
munity, doing such things, the rulers and elders would 
have been touched in their hearts, and said: ‘‘ They can- 
not but be good men who do such good works.” 

Was this the case? Not atall. They had a purpose 
to carry out ; and when men have a purpose to carry 
out they cannot see anything except in the light of that 
purpose. So they, looking upon the benevolence of the 
Apostles toward this cripple, only saw this: ‘‘ It will 
make these men influential with the people ; it will make 
the name of that Saviour whom they are preaching more 
and more to be revered ; it will undermine our author- 
ity. The better they are, the worse it is for us; the 
stronger they are, the more they are to be dreaded ; the 
wiser they are, the more they are in our way ; and we 
must get rid of them.” They saw everything simply in 
the light of their own selfish claims. 

What, then, did they undertake to do with these 
men? There was nothing about them that they coulc 
get hold of. If a man loves fame, you have a power 
over him ; if a man loves pleaswre, you have a power over 
him ; if a man loves life, and is afraid to die, you have 
a great power over him ; if a man has unaccomplished 
aims, that he longs to live to carry through, you have a 
strong hold upon him; but if a man is in such a state 
that he does not care whether he lives or dies, that he 
does not care whether he is rich or poor, that he does 
not care whether he is in prison or out of prison, that he 
does not care what his circumstances are, and that he 
says, ‘‘ I have an inward purpose, which is to serve my 
invisib'e and blessed God, and I care not whether I am 
here or there ; to die would be better, but to live may be 
more needful ”’—if a man isin such a state, how are you 
going to take hold of him ? Where can you get a grip 
on him? Such men are the most unassailable creatures 
in the world. There are no men so difficult to manage 
as they. They turn aside all ordinary influences em- 
ployed to harm men. 

When I was at Clifton, I saw in the bowling-alley 
some large lignum-vite balls that were perfectly 
round, and that a little terrier was a great portion of the 
time engaged in trying to manage. If he attempted to 
bite one, his teeth would slip off, and it would roll across 
the room. All he could do with them was to roll them 
over and over, and run after them, and bark at them. 

I have seen mea run after men in the same way. 
The Sanhedrim had a round lignum-vite ball to deal 
with, and the most they could do with it was to run 
after it and bark at it with infinite vexation, as they 
rolled it over. Where a person has no angles, no flaws, 
nothing that you can grasp, what can you do with him? 
This was the question that these men were attempting 
to solve : 


** What shall we do with these men? for that indeed a notable 
miracle hath been done by them is manifest to all them that dwel! 
in Jerusalem, and we cannot deny it.”’ 


How they wished they could! They wanted to lie; 
but they saw that lying would be of no use. 


* But that it spread no further among the people, let us straitly 
threaten them that they speak henceforth to no man in this 
name. And they called them, and commanded them not to 
speak at all, or teach in the name of Jesus. But Peter and John 
answered and said unto them, Whether it be right in the sight of 
God to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye. For we 
eannot but speak the things which we have seen and heard. So 
when they had further threatenéd them, they let them go, find- 
ing nothing how they might punish them, beeause of the people ; 
for all men glorified God for that which was done. For the man 
was above forty years old, on whom this miracle of healing was 
shewed. And being let go, they went to their own company, 
and reported al] that the chief priests and elders had said unto 
them.”’ [I am afraid they did not do it very respectfully.} *‘ And 
when they heard that, they lifted up their voice to God with one 
aceord, and said, Lord, thou art God, which hast made heaven 
and earth, and the sea, and all that in them is; who by the 
mouth of thy servant David hast said, Why did the heathen 


rage, and the people imagine vain things? The kings of the. 


the Lord, and against his Christ. For of a truth against thy holy 
child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, with the gentiles and the people of Israel, were 
gathered together, for to do whatsoever thy hand and thy coun- 
sel determined before to be done. And now, Lord, behold their 
hreatenings; and grant unto thy servants, that with all bold- 
ness they may speak thy word, by stretching forth thine hand 
to heal, and that signs and wonders may be done by the name of 
thy holy child Jesus. And when they had prayed, the place was 
shaken where they were assembled together; and they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and they spake the Word of God with 
boldness.”’ 

There is not one of us that does not need, first and 
last, just such a baptism as this. We are constantly en- 
tangling ourselves with the affairs of this world in such 
a way that we find it hard to break away from the 
authority of visible things. We find,every single day 
of our lives, that our moral sentiments point one way, 
while our affairs and entanglements draw us another 
way. Every one of us needs, day by day, that baptism 
which the Apostles had. It made them superior to their 
circumstances ; it made them superior to the men that 
they met; it made them superior to all worldly in- 
fluences. They were as merry as children ; they were 
as happy as kings—nay, happier; for kings are not 
happy. There was nothing that they feared. They 
laughed at their imprisonment. They walked the only 
free men, whether they walked in prison or out of 
prison. We ourselves need exactly that spirit which 
they had. 


THE THESSALONIANS AND BEREANS. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE theology which Paul preached was to the Jews 

in the first century a ‘‘new theology.” The Jews 
had been taught by their sacred books and religious 
teachers to look for the coming of a Messiah ; they be- 
lieved—even the most spiritual and devout among them 
—that this Messiah would be to Judea what Alexander 
the Great had been to Macedonia, and Julius Cresar to 
Rome, or, rather, let us say, what Antiochus Macca- 
beus endeavored to be to Judea, what Oliver Cromwell 
endeavored to be to England, what William of Orange 
was to the Netherlands, what George Washington was 
to America. They expected a political emancipation, 
which the more spiritual among them believed would 
be accompanied with a social and moral reformation ; 
they believed that Jerusalem would be the city of the 
great king, the world’s capital; from his kingdom the 
narrow-minded expected that all the rest of the world 
would be cast out ; to that kingdom the catholic among 
them expected that the rest of the world would be received 
to share in the glory of the Messianic kingdom, but only 
as the moon shares in the glory of the sun, by receiving 
and reflecting its light. : 

Paul came, giving to the Old Testament Scriptures a 
very different interpretation ; one which negatived all their 
commentaries, revolutionized all their theology, de 
manded a radical change not only in their creeds but 
in their principles of interpretation of God’s word. It 
is true that we are now able to see that Paul's teaching 
was more consistent with divine justice and love, and 
that it involved a more spiritual interpretation of the 
Scriptures ; but to his age he seemed to set aside the 
Scriptures, by importing into them notions radically in- 
consistent with all traditionary interpretations, and to 
destroy the nation’s hope of a national glory. He de- 
clared that the Messiah had come, and had been cruci- 
fied as a malefactor ; he declared that the temple was to 
be destroyed, that temple worship had ended, that 
Jerusalem itself should be overthrown ; he declared that 
the long line of commentators had read the sacred books 
with a veil over their eyes, and did not understand what 
they had read ; he would have revolutionized both the 
creed and the ritual of the synagogues. Do I say he 
would have revolutionized ? No! He did revolution- 
ize. And wherever his preaching proved efficacious the 
Jewish synagogue cast off its old garments and became 
clad in the habiliments of a Christian theology and a 
Christian liturgy. 

In the seventeenth chapter of Acts we have an account 
of the contrasted way in which his preaching was re- 
ceived by two Jewish synagogues. The Thessalonians 
would have none of his ‘‘ new theology ;” they appealed 
to popular prejudice, aroused a mob, set the city in an 
uproar, and drove Paul and Silas from the place. The 
Bereans listened to the ‘‘new theology ;” did not at 
once accept it, but listened with a willingness to con- 
sider, and, if true, to accept it; and, going back of all 
the traditionary theology, searched the sacred Scriptures 
themselves to see whether or no Paul’s teaching might 
be true. 


We live at a time when new views of Scripture, new 
interpretations of its teaching, new philosophy of Chris- 
tian experience and Christian life, new statements of 
doctrine, are clamoring for a hearing. What does this 
instance in the life of Paul teach us respecting the spirit 
with which we should receive them ? 


_ International Sunday-school Lesson 


for February 1884 
xvii, 1-14 


“‘inspiration.” There are many names for it; it matters earth stood up, and the rulers were gathered together against 
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1. Theology is progressive. Traditionalism is not the 
test of truth. What the church has held in the past is 
not conclusive. Christian rabbis as well as Jewish 
rabbis may makea mistake. The reading of the Bible 
which has prevailed even for centuries does not exclude 
us from a profounder and a better reading. It cannot 
indeed be all wrong; the Jews were not mistaken in 
looking for a Messiah. But it may be shallow and su- 
perficial ; the Jews were mistaken in the kind of Mes- 
siah they were looking for. We cannot be mistaken in 
believing that Jesus Christ has come into the world to 
save sinners ; but we may be mistaken in the limitations 
which we have put upon his salvation and the definitions 

which we have afforded of it. 

2. There is nothing inconsistent with rectitude and 
manliness in preaching in the church a doctrine directly 
and radically inconsistent with its traditional beliefs. 
Christ did this; Paul did this. The traditions are not 
only not conclusive as to the truth ; they are not conclu- 
‘sive on their own members. The creed is not a limit set 
to progress ef thought ; it is not a declaration of things 
that must be believed ; it is the historic statement of 
things that in point of fact are or hare been believed. 
There is nothing disloyal in any man’s attempting to 
change this belief ; if so, then both Paul and Christ were 
disloyal, for they both attempted, while remaining in 
full communion with the Jewish church, to make radical 
changes in the Jewish creeds. Our creeds themselves 
recognize this principle. Thus, the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith declares explicitly that ‘‘the infallible 
rule of interpretation of Scripture is the Scripture itself ;” 
and that ‘‘the Supreme Judge, by which «all con- 
troversies of religion are to be determined, and all de- 
crees of councils, opinions of ancient writers, doctrines 
of men and private spirits are to be examined, and in 
whose sentence we are to rest, can be no other but the 
Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.” The other 
great reformed Confessions recognize the same general 
principles. Not he is disloyal to his creed who attempts 
to change it in the interest of truth, but he who endeavors 
{o resist all change in it. The fundamental article of 
Protestant faith is the supremacy of the Scriptures. 

8. When, then, any ‘‘ new theology” is brought to us 
we are not to presume against it, shut our ears to it, 
exclude it from our pulpits, and bring the preachers of it 
to trial ; neither are we to presume in favor of it, and seize 
upon it because it is fresh and new, and conclude it to 
be vital because it is not old. Ageis neither a merit nor 
a demerit: polygamy is none the better for being 
patriarchal ; marriage is none the worse. When a new 
view of the Bible, a new interpretation of the Scripture, 
a new philosophy of Christian experience, a new state- 
ment of doctrine, is brought to us, we are to take the 
Scriptures, search them, and see whether it is true or 
false. We are to go to the Scriptures with unprejudiced 
minds—“‘ with all readiness of mind ”’—readiness not for 
novelty, but for truth. There is as much unfaith in re- 
fusing to listen to and to consider a new view of truth as 
in shutting out from our minds and our hearts an old 
one. 

4. Finally, the test of all theology, new or old, is the 
Scripture; but the Scripture searched afresh with a 
ready and willing heart. It is the Scripture, but, as the 
Westminster Confession of Faith wisely and truly de- 
clares, the ‘‘ Holy Spirit speaking in Scripture.” The 
truth which God has for his people to-day may involve 
a sweeping away of much error into which they fell 
yesterday ; it may involve a radically new, because a 
radically deeper and more spiritual, reading of his word ; 
but it will not involve a closing of the volume and a 
putting it away asa book of error, of falsehood, or of 
fable. The stream of God’s revelation is like a mighty 
river which grows wider and deeper as it flows ; but it 
is continuous, and whatever purports to come from God 
to-day we may trace back to its earlier springs and 
sources of divine truth, the record of which is afforded 
us by the Bible, sure that the earlier and the later will 
prove to be one; that the later will be found to flow 
naturally out of the earlier if the later really be 
from God and if its issue be the better development of 
a divine life in man. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
FRIENDS AND ENEMIES. 


By Emity MILLER. 

HE next city where Paul and Silas stopped to 

i preach had a very long name—Thes-sa-lo-ni-ca. 
Paul had a relative living there, whose name was Jason, 
so they had a home to goto. There were a great many 
Jews in the city, and instead of going down to the bank 
of the river to pray, they had a church of their own, 
where they went every Sabbath Day to hear God’s word. 
But people may go to church every Sabbath, and listen 
to God’s word, and even pray to him with their lips, 
without really loving him, or wishing to understand his 
commandments and do them. White these Jews were 
in God’s house they were planning how to make money, 
or have a good time. They thought they knew all 
about God’s Word. They believed that some day God 


was going to send them a great king to rule over them, 
and help them conquer all other nations. So when 
Paul told them that this King had already been sent, 
that he was the Lord Jesus Christ, who had suffered on 
the cross, and been raised from the dead, they were 
very much displeased. And when he told them that 
this King and Saviour was for all people as well as the 
Jews they were still more displeased. Paul tried to 
show them in their own Scriptures that these things 
must be true, but they would not listen ; and when they 
saw that some did listen and believe, they determined to 
kill Paul and Silas, or at least drive them away. They 
did not like to do it themselves, but they went to the 
market-place, where rude, ignorant people from the 
country around came to buy and sell. They told them 
that some fellows, who were turning the world upside 
down, had come to that city to make trouble, and try 
to set up another king instead of Cesar. They gathered 
up a crowd of men, who went shouting through the 
streets, frightening the people, and making a great up- 
roar. They found ouf the house of Jason. and went 
raging through it like wild beasts; but they could not 
find Paul and Silas, for their friends had hidden them 
away. Sothey took Jason himself, and some of the other 
brethren, and dragged them before the rulers of the city. 
The rulers did not care at all whether the people wor- 
shiped the true God or idols, but they did not want any 
disturbance in their city. They told Jason he must 
promise that his friends should make no more trouble, 
for if they did he should be punished himself. Jason 
promised, and then they let him go ; but it was not safe 
for Paul and Silas to stay any longer in that place. They 
went away by night to Berea, a beautiful little city 
among the mountains. 

There the Jews had achurch also, and Paul imme- 
diately began to preach; but these were very different 
people from the Jews at Thessalonica. They were not 
so selfish as to be unwilling to have the Gentiles saved 
as well as the Jews. They were not so wise in their 
own eyes as to think their way must be the best way. 
They were willing to be taught; they were ready to 
listen; and when Paul told them the story of Jesus, 


they said: ‘‘ We will search the Scriptures for our- 


selves, and see if Paul is right.’’ Every day, in their 
own homes and in the church, they studied God’s word, 
and learned how true and beautiful it was. A great 
many of them said, ‘‘ Yes, it is all so: Jesus was surely 
the King and Saviour, who saves his people from their 
sins.” A happy little church grew up at Berea. Jews 
and Gentiles al] united in the love of God. But pres- 
ently the news of it went back to Thessalonica, and 
some of Paul’s enemies in that city took the trouble to 
come up to Berea, and stir up evil men to drive him 
away from there also. They would not be soldiers and 
servants of Jesus, but they had become soldiers and ser- 
vants of Satan, doing his work, and fighting his battles. 
Paul and Silas were God’s light-bearers, carrying the 
light of the gospel of Jesus Christ all over the dark 
countries ; but these Jews were helping Satan put out 
the light. It seems strange that any one should be 
willing to help Satan do his evil work ; but sometimes 
we help him without thinking what we are doing. The 
hearts of these Bereans were like good ground; the 
Bible says they received the word with all readiness, 
so that the seed of truth grew and bore fruit. But the 
hearts of the Jews at Thessalonica were so filled with 
the bad weeds of pride and envy and selfishness and 
hatred that the good seed could not grow. Bad weeds 
cannot bear good fruit, but they have seeds, and the 
Jews of Thessalonica tried to plant them in the hearts of 
the Bereans. I hope they did not grow there and choke 
the good seed ; and if these Bereans kept on searching 
the word of God, I am sure they did not, because that 
will make even the simple wise, so that our enemy, 
Satan, will not be able to lead us astray. 

Paul thought it best to go away from Berea; but the 
good seed was planted in many hearts, and God watched 
over it and kept it. 


PASTOR AND PEOPLE.’ 


EOPLE in church connection are about what they 

are in separate capacity. The character—and the 
outcome of it in the combined membership—will be as 
the quality of the individual. And most of you, respon- 
sible for the present occasion, in this must be already 
fixed. I fear that no great changes if they are desirable 
are effected by the discharges of ministerial charges. I 
can only recall one radical change in a church which was 
ever traceable, in the multiform charges which haunted 
my ministry for a score of years. The pastor elect 
privately asked me to lift up my voice like a trumpet 
against the hymn-book which he had found in use. 
That seemed practical, and I roused all my warlike 
powers to put that hymn-book out. I gloriously suc- 


ceeded, but not until the good pastor who had asked it 


1 Extracted from a recent charge by the Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D., 
of Syracuse, on the installation of the Rev. Edward A. Lawrence 


as pastor of the Plymouth (Congregational) Church, of that city. 


=F 
had gone to his reward—in another parish after half a 
dozen years of service. The succeeding pastor got the 
new hymn-book and had the magnanimity to say that it 
was due to the faithful charge which had burdened the 
memory and the consciences of the congregation for 
the past six years. . 

There is a great tendency in these days to find substi- 
tutes ; for the church to put other methods of Christian 
service in some sort on a level with the only one which 
Christ ordained. You do not think that is right. Neither 
do I. There is also a tendency to individualism ; and 
you will do well to remember that Christ does not call 
any person his body, but he does the aggregate charac. 
ter and quality of those who are in true spiritual fellow. 
ship. The church, not individuals, is to be the visible 
expression of Christ’s completest love and largest truth ; 
the channel through which he is most evidently to 
speak and most efficiently to make known his power. 
What people shall think of God as revealed in Christ 
wil] depend upon what this fellowship of the churches 
may reveal. You honor Christ when you honor the 
church. It is his body; that is, it is to be the most per. 
fect witness and the most perfect interpreter. Therefore 
in your thought of the church you will not only ask, 
What can I receive in it ? but, What good can I do 
through it? And if you are a true Christian you will 
not suffer any agency or instrumentality of human 
device to be compared with it or to appeal to you before 
it. 

In the working of a church the machinery some 
times needs a little oi]. But oil is never difficult to 
find. Almost every house in the parish may have 2 
little sweet oil in it—and sweet oil is the best : and the 
sweet oil of charity never fails to remove the friction 
and stop the creaking. 

“Chief among the blessed three, 
Heaven-born art thou, Charity.” . 

Some Christians need charity too. I have heard 
of one who never found anything hopeful in this 
world, and he wouldn't get out of the church which it 
afflicted him ever so much to bein. But he had to gu 
at last, and he went to heaven, too. And when tere he 
met one of his old fellow church-members, who said 
to him, ‘‘ Well, now, at last, this, at least, is glorious. 
What a happy issue from the cares and sorrows. of earth, 
and its many blemishes !"" ‘‘ Yes,” replied the grumbler, 
“itis heaven. But, after all, this glory about my head 
doesn’t fit meat all. It feels as if it was made for some 
one else.” 

My friends, happy are they who are happy. NRemem- 
ber that. The maxim which some are trying to prove, 
that the only way to be happy is to be miserable, is net 
true. 

Love is about the only thing that never gets tired. 
You do not like a church that gets tired. We agrec 
again—neither do I. That will tire a pastor so when 
he must be religious for three or four hundred tired peo- 
ple. I have read of such a one who dreamed—a strange 
dream—that he became an overworked horse ; that the 
church was a stage-coach, and his church members were 
the passengers. The road was very bad, the wheels 
first stuck in the mud, then sank to the hubs, and the 
stage had too many passengers. He struggled in the 
harness ; but it was a dead lift and no movement. At 
last he looked around and discovered that, not only was 
the stage full of passengers, but there were some who 
had hold of the wheels pulling the other way. He 
awoke in great agony, only exceeded by that of his 
ordinary life. Thisalso is an allegory ; but I never had 
occasion to dream it. 

People have said to me, ‘‘ Ishouldn’t think vou would 
like it over there in Paris. I should think you would 
like it better here.” Ministers too. I shouldn't like it! 
But suppose you don’t like it ? Pleasing yourself ; is that 
Christianity? Is that the spirit of him who pleased not 
himself ? 1f some one had said to Paul, ‘* Paul,'l should 
not think you would like it, living in this uncertain 
fashion,” what would he have said ? With great charity 
no doubt, for it is the gospel of charity, he would per- 


| haps have said, ‘‘ Poor Christians, how sorry I am for 


you, you are so in the beggarly elements ;” but if a min- 
ister had said it, would he not ‘have replied, “‘ My 
brother, just retire, take a book agency, or some othcr 
useful employment, and begin over again ; and don’t ty 
to teach what you don’t know ” ? 


“The tongue can ho man tame.” ‘You cannot ar- 
rest a calumnious hand, you cannot arrest the cajumny 
itself. You may refute aslanderer; you may trace honie 
a slander to its source ; you may expose the author of it : 
you may, by that exposure, give a lesson so severe as to 
make the repetition of the offense appear impossible : 
but the fatal habit is incorrigible ; to-morrow the tongue 
is at work again.—[F. W. Robertson. 

Give not thy tongue too great a liberty, lest it taie 
thee prisoner. A word unspoken is like the sword in 


the scabbard, thine ; if vented, thy sword is in anoth:;'s 


hand.—[ Quarles. 
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HINTS FOR CHURCH WORK. 
SEWING- AND COOKING-SCHOOLS. 


HE necessity for the establishment of sewing and 

cooking schools in the tenement-house districts 
of large cities is being more fully recognized each year. 
The amount of ignorance, on these two very important 
subjects in the household economy of nearly every poor 
family, is simply appalling. The families of our work- 
ing-men would be far more comfortable if the wives 
understood how to buy and cook for their families in 
order to get the greatest amount of nutriment with the 
least possible expenditure of money. The families 
could be much more comfortably clothed if the mother 
and wife understood how to cut and make the cloth- 
ing for herself, husband, and children. 

The public school system, as it exists at present, is by 
no means a perfect blessing to the children of the work- 
ing-men ; they enter school usually at five years, and at- 
tend on an average of about three months out of the 
twelve until they have reached the age of ten or twelve 
years, when it is necessary to put them to work in some 
shop or factory that the product of their labor may add 
to the family income. The knowledge they have at- 
tained, in the vast majority of cases, enables them to 
write a letter which is almost illegible both as to pen- 
manship and expression, to read very indifferently, so 
indifferently that about one in twenty five really enjoys 
what he does read. Hours are spent in idleness, not 
from love of idleness, but because reading is not enjoya- 
ble when all the hard words must be skipped. Many 
will say this can be easily overcome by an attendance at 
the night schools ; it is by some, but very many have 
neither the ambition nor the desire to gain knowledge 
well enough developed to make the exertion necessary 
to avail themselves of this opportunity after returning 
from a day’s labor. If reading-rooms could be opened 


_in the tenement-house districts, and classes for reading 


and writing organized under volunteer teachers, each 
teacher having not more than three or _ four 
pupils, and only asking them to attend one or 
two nights in the week, much good could be 
accomplished, not only by the knowledge given and 
received, but by that most potent of all intuences, the 
personal influence of an earnest, moral Christian life. 
This much for the boys and girls. But for the girls 
alone there must be such knowledge given as is not ob- 
tained from books. It is well known that marriage 
occurs at a much earlier age in the lower strata of so- 
ciety than in the upper. What shall be done to fit these 
girls, who oftentimes are but children themselves, to 
assume the responsibilities which they must meet as 
wives and mothers? They do not know the A BC of 
their duty in the new relation which they assume; of 
housework they have but the slightest knowledge : they 
can fry a piece of meat, boil a potato, are able to sweep 
the middle of the room ; have very little idea that the 
corners of the room ever need such care ; have poor ideas 
of tidiness, and no idea of the economy of labor, or how 
to produce the best results in the shortest space of time ; 
have no knowledge of the use of the needle, and could 
not put the simplest garment together properly if their 
lives depended upon it. This has been said again and 
again, and its truth recognized. What is the remedy ? 
The remedy is for women who have time and ability to 
establish, at convenient points in the tenement-house 
districis, sewing-schools to which they will attract the 
girls who are attending school, and such of the mothers 
as they can prevail upon to attend the schools. They 
should be under the care of and supported by individual 
churches. 

One room, two or three sewing-machines, a dozen 
comfortable chairs, a long pine table suitable for cutting 
and basting, are the only absolute necessities for such a 
school ; that it would be an advantage to have a pretty, 
attractive room no one will dispute, but far better to 


have the necessary, and let the ornamental be a growth. | 


A dozen ladies could be found in any church as volun- 
teer teachers. This same room would answer for an 
evening sewing-school, to which the girls who are em- 
ployed during the day could be invited; the most prac. 
tical way to help the working girls would be to have 
them bring their own garments to be mended as well as 
made ; teach them to make over their dresses ; influence 
them to buy good material and small quantities rather 
than cheap material and a large quantity to be cut up in 
ruffies. Even though this school meet but once a week, 
and but half a dozen are gathered into it for one winter, 
think what it would be to give eyen six working girls 
in New York city clear, clean, ladylike ideas in regard 
to dress, to make them understand that no matter how 
fashionably cut a dress is, if there is no braid on the 
bottom, if it is pinned instead of buttoned, if the ruffles 
are pinned on in places where they were ripped off, 
they fail to make a pleasant impression. These even- 
ings might be made profitable to them individually by 
pleasant reading or music, or by selecting one evening 
in the month for a literary and musical entertainment. 
Nothing will help them so much as intercourse with 
earnest women who convince them that they are friends. 


- 


Cooking-schools could be established on the same 
basis and with the same beneficial results ; to many of 
them a result of an evening’s cooking would be the only 
health-producing food which they would obtain in a 
week. The cry is constantly heard from women and 
young girls of leisure for something to do; they will 
find the something to do in this work. Go further 
than the mere teaching, become the friends of those 
with whom you are brought in contact, know their 
trials, their surroundings, and as far as you can their 
expenses and their economies; prove to them in all 
possible ways that you are a friend ; when you have 
done this you have solved one factor of the problem 
how to elevate the poor. Do not expect that a great 
revolution will follow immediately ; expect disap- 
pointment, and remember that it is the process of 
nature to creep before walking ; that a tree does not 
appear fuliy developed, it grows. 


NOTES FROM CALIFORNIA. 
THE CHINESE. 


On Saturday night last, January 26, at midnight began the 
Chinese New Year. Thisis the great national festival. One 
who has had ample opportunity for observation of the keep- 
ing of this holiday in China says, that ‘‘there during this 
period all business is suspended, the mandarins’ offices are 
closed, and the seals of office are committed to the custody 
of his Worship’s first wife, who keeps them from her lord’s 
hands till the holidays have passed. During the whole of 
this period, lasting a whole month, no business but that of the 
most urgent character can be transacted. The stamping of 
documents and dispatches at this season would be an un- 
heard-of impropriety, and the contingency arising from 
urgent State business is anticipated by stamping a few 
blank sheets, that matters of pressing importance may not 
suffer through delay. The hearing of cases and the execu- 
tion of criminals too would be a profanation of this sacred 
month too awful to contemplate. Wholesale jail deliveries 
are therefore disposed of before the holidays begin, while 
the surviving criminals feel sure of at least one month’s short 
respite, and contrive totake some morsels of happiness out 
of this festal season. During the last few days of the old year 
Canton streets present a scene of extraordinary rush and ex- 
citement. . . . Business is now over—the old year has 
gone ; a deafening roar of crackers, a banging of cannon 
and bombs and a general feu de joie announce that midnight 
has passed, and the worship and ceremonies of the New 
Year have begun. For the first and only time during the 
year the city and ward gates are left open throughout the 
night. The atmosphere is heavy with sulphurous fumes of 
spent fire-crackers and burning incense. Every house is 
brightly lighted with scores of candles, lamps, and colored 
lanterns that hang at every door.”’ 

In San Francisco so numerous are the Chinese that the 
advent of the new year is a notable event there. On Satur- 
day last the triangular banner emblazed with the dragon, 
the national emblem, floated from innumerable flag-staffs 
in the Chinese quarter, and at midnight all Chinatown was 
wide awake welcoming the advent of the new year with a 
tremendous racket of fire-crackers, bombs, ete. On Sunday 
immense crowds of people of all races thronged that quarter 
of the city, as spectators of the scenes enacted, while the 
Mongolians in their blue blouses were shaking hands, and 
greeting each other with ‘* Kong hi fat choy,’’ or ‘‘ | wish you 
a happy New Year.’’ Here and there were seen rich 
Chinese merchants, of whom there are not a fewin San 
Francisco, in their bright, rich, and costly silk and satin 
dresses, and a few women and multitudes of children. The 
first day is devoted to visits among themselves exclusively, 
but on Monday and Tuesday every caller is welcomed, and 
treated to champagne, cigars, and choice confections curi- 
ously compounded and fantastically adorned. Thisis atime 
also in which the Chinese make presents to their friends; 
scholars to their teachers, servants to the families of their 
employers, etc. Prominent among these gifts ure lilies in 
bloom, in curious vases filled with pebbles and water, which 
make a very handsome parlor ornament. In China this 
festival continues from fifteen to twenty days, but here only 
three or four. It is atime forthe cessation of labor, and 
families are not infrequently left without their usual Chinese 
help during its continuance. 

Most denominations of Christians in California sustain 
schools for the Chinese ; quite a number have become con- 
sistent converts to Christianity. In Oakland there is a 
Chinese Christian Association,and on Monday last their rooms 
were opened for the reception of visitors, of whom there 
were many, and they were regaled with tea, sweetineats, 
etc. The Rev. W. C. Pond deserves great credit for his en- 
ergetic and successful work amongthe people as Superinten- 
dent of the schoolsof the American Missionary Association 
(Congregational.) The Presbyterians are also much en- 
gaged in similar work. 

The Congregational Club of San Francisco is growing in 
numbers, and has now upwards of one hundred members, 
including ministers and laymen of the neighboring cities and 
towns. The meeting on the evening of January 29in the 
parlors of the First Congregational Church was a very en- 
joyable occasion. Professor Hopkinsof Yale College was a 
guest, and addressed the club. The Rev. Dr. Dwinell read a 
very able opening essay on ‘‘ Church Worship,’’ which was 
followed by a discussion of the theme. An elegant repast 


was served, preceded by an hour of social intercourse. It 
was pleasant to see the Rey. Dr. A. 8. Stone able to be pres- 
ent, and to hear his voice once more. ue 

The Week of Prayer was observed with much interest by 
the First Congregational Church in Oakland, the Rev. D. 
McLean pastor, and was followed by two weeks of evan- 
gelistic services, with preaching every evening, and there 


were quite a number of conversions. This week the preach- 
ing services are continued every evening at the Branch 
Church in anotber part of the city. About twenty persons 
were proposed for admission to the church last Sabbath, 
and there will be many more at the next communion. This 
is one of the most efficient churches on the coast. 

Mr. W. C. Merritt, a graduate of Amherst College and a 
senior in the Pacific Theological Seminary, is called to the 
pastorate of the prominent Congregational Church in Sac- 
ramento. A new church edifice at Nordhoff (Presbyterian) 
was dedicated January 6, and the corner-stone of a new 
one was recently laid at San Bernadino. The Presby- 
terians, and Baptists, and the Methodists, as well as the 
Congregationalists, are manifesting much enterprise in 
Christian work in this State. 

The American Home Missionary Society sustains the Rev. 
T. T. Friekstad, a native of Norway, in laboring among the 
Scandinavians in and the region around Oakland and San 
Francisco. A very efficient mariner’s church, the Rev. Mr. 
Rowell, minister, ure doing a good work among seamen in 
San Francisco, and conversions are frequently reported. 

OAKLAND, Cal. J.C. H. 


‘CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns) 


—At Harvard University the chapel services are con- 
ducted by clergymen of the several denominations, each offici- 
ating a month. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., has the ser-. 
vices for the month of February. Drs. E. E. Hale and 
Phillips Brooks have in turn officiated. On an average some 
thousand students assemble and participate in the worship, 
which consists of singing, responsive readings of the 
Scriptures, and prayer, the whole service occupying about 
twelve minutes. Professor J. Henry Thayer says there is a 
marked improvement in the interest and spirit among the 
students at thig service as compared with the worship when 
he was a student at Harvard, thirty years ago. There was 
then a chilling indifference which has given way to the spirit 
of responsive worship. The Sunday preaching services are 
held in the evenings, and noted preachers are invited. Pres- 
ident Porter, of Yale, and President Robinson of Brown, Pro- 
fessors Harris and Tucker of Andover, Drs. Phillips Brooks, 
E. E. Hale, J. M. Whiton, and others, have occupied the pul- 
pit in the present college year, and many of these sermons 
are of a marked and significant character. At a meeting of 
prayer for colleges several of the students testified to the 
improving religious spirit in the last few years. There is 
less indifference than there was, while agnosticism and 
skepticism are not popular. One of the professors within a 
year—and he is not a church member—in a lecture on liter- 
ature told the young men that no one has aright to lay 
claim to a liberal education who is not familiar with the 
teachings of the Bible. 2 

—The Hon. Paul Whitin on Thursday of last week died 
suddenly at his residence in Whitinsville, Mass., which is a 
village in the town of Northbridge, and takes its name 
from the Whitin family, whose manufacturing enterprise 
established the place and mainly contributes to its con- 
tinuance. Mr. Whitin was born at the beginning of the 
century, was at one time a member of the State Senate, 
and his son, Charles E. Whitin, is now a member of that 
body. The Whitins are men of the sturdy Puritan stamp, 
industrious, honest, energetic, and nobly benevolent, keep- 
the contributions of the Congregational Church in which 
they worship on a level with the Boston churches, and 
never allowing any flourish of trumpets. 

—The Boston ‘‘ Advertiser’’ says the present number of 
the ‘‘ Andover Review ’”’ is ‘‘fully up to the standard of a 
great Review,’’ and is so ‘strong and readable that no 
thoughtful person can afford to pass it by.’’ 

—The current Andover catalogue gives a total of forty- 
one students ; seven seniors, eight in the middle class, eleven 
juniors, five in the advanced class, eight resident licentiates 
and two resident students. 

—A bright writer in the Springfield ‘‘ Republican” says 

‘* Upon the whole | like— 

The new, 
The blue, 
The through and through, 
Young Andover Review.” 

—The Rev. Henry Morgan, of Boston, is about to place 
one hundred sets of scales in police stations and assoviated 
charity rooms, to secure honest weight in coal sold to the 
poor. 

—The Boston Young Men’s Christian Association report 
a gain of three hundred and one new names last month. 
In all the departments of its work, religious, physical, and | 


literary, it is efficient and prosperous. 


—The law and order convention to be held in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Feb. 22, all day and evening, already prom- 


ises to be a very large gathering. Among others the fol- 


lowing-named gentlemen have accepted invitations to ad- 
dress the convention: the Rev. Lyman Abbott, editor of 
The Christian Union, New York; the Rev. W. C. Styles, 
Secretary of the Brooklyn (N. Y.), Law and Order League ; 
the Rt. Rev. B. H. Paddock, Bishop of Massachusetts ; 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, of Cambridge ; the 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. ; the Rev. F. M. Ellis, D. D. ; the 
Rey. James Freeman Clarke, D. D., of Boston; the Rev. J. 
F. Lovering, Worcester; J. E. Curtis, Esq., of Marlboro’ ; 
B. T. Thompson, Esq., of Framingham ; President Elmer H. 
Capen, of Tufts College, Somerville. 

—Mr. Francis Murphy has been holding temperance 
meetings in Boston since January 27. The wearers of the 
‘‘blue ribbon’’ have rapidly increased, and some two 
thousand have signed the pledge. . 

—The Rey. Henry Ward Beecher in his lecture in Boston 
strongly indorsed the New West Education Commission. 

—Mayor Martin, of Boston, refuses to use his official posi- 
tion for the heading of subscriptions of any sort, on the 
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ground that he will not influence clerks at the City Hall i 
the disposition of their own money. 

—Mrs. Joseph F. Beale has made the Unitarian Society 
of Kingston, Mass., a present of $10,000, the income of 
which is to be devoted to church uses. Should the so- 
ciety dissolve at any time, the property is to be transferred 
to the Unitarian Association, and the income employed in 
aiding needy societies in the Old Colony region. 

—Three persons were received into the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at Granville, Mass., by baptism, and three by 
letter last week. 

—The dedicatory services of the People’s Church, of Col- 
umbus Avenue, Boston, Mass., will begin February 10, and 
continue several days. The Revs. Bishop Randolph 8S. 
Foster and Simpson, the Revs. Phillips Brooks, Drs. Newman 
and Tiffany and J. O. Peck, of Brooklyn, are expected to be 


present. 


—The laundry department of Trinity House, which was 
established in connection with the charities of Trinity 
Church, Boston, has proved a success. The object is to 
provide work for needy women. Last year its earnings 
were about $3,500 ; $2,600 was paid out as wages to women 
many of whom were unable, in consequence of ill health and 


_ignorance, to compete with strong and skilled workers. 


This is certainly practical church work. 

—The formation of a Congregational Club in the city of 
Newton, with a view to draw together the suburban 
churches, but not to draw from the Boston Club, is in 
contemplation. 

—The Boston ‘* Post’’ says the Center Church in New 
Haven grows rapidly under the ministrations of Dr. New- 


man Smyth. 


—In Massachusetts a largely attended delegate conven- 
tion, called by Dr. Dorchester and others on a representation 
basis of five from each town and ward in the State, was 
held in Tremont Temple, February 5. In calling the meet- 
ing to order Dr. Dorchester announced. the motto of Con- 
stitutional prohibition: ‘* A schoolhouse on every hilltop 
and in every valley, and no saloon anywhere,”’ and claimed 
that the movement is neither Democratic nor Republican, 
nor Third Party ; neither woman suffragist nor anti-woman 
suffragist ; neither Protestant nor Roman Catholic, nor of 
any special religious faith, but a solid phalanx marching on 
in unison to actualize this motto. Dr. A. H. Plumb was 
chosen president of the convention and delivered an earnest 
address, criticising the ‘* Congregationalist,’’ and maintain- 
ing that the principle of license is wrong. Addresses were 
made by the Hon. John B. Finch, of Nebraska, Mr. John H. 
Watson, president of the Roman Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union, of Essex County, Miss Phoebe Couzens, and others. 
In the afternoon session Mrs. A. J. Gordon occupied the 
chair. An effort was inade to raise $10,000—over $4,000 
of which was pledged on the spot. Resolutions ignoring 
Third Party movements, but demanding independent voting 
in making up the next Legislature, so as to secure a 
majority in favor of the proposed amendment, were 
adopted ; and also resolutions eulogistic otf Wendell Phil- 
lips, and expressing sorrow for the great loss the cause 
has suffered in his death. 

—A revival is in progress in the Methodist Episcopal 


church at Rockville, Mass., also in the Baptist and Congre- 


gational churches at Sheffield, Mass. 

—February 3 proved to be a day of unusual interest in 
the Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal Church of Brook- 
lyn. Overone hundred persons were admitted tothe church 
on probation, several of them being men prominently iden- 
tified with the affairs of the city; four are officers of two 
prominent regiments of the city. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated, and the singing was of a high order. In 
the ceremonies of admission Dr. Peck, the pastor, empha- 
sized the temperance clause of the rules of admission by 
saying that total abstinence was one of the unconditional 
rules of the church. 

—The annual meeting of the Brooklyn sunainas of the 
McAll Mission was held in the Church of the Pilgrims, the 
Rey. Dr. Storrs presiding; Dr. Chamberlain, of the Classon 
Avenue Church, gave a history of the mission in France. 
The Brooklyn Auxiliary was organized four years ago; 
since that time it has contributed $6,800 to the work in 
France. Dr. Chamberlain hoped that the donations this 
year would amount to $2,500. He would pledge his own 
church to raise one-quarter of this amount. 

—The need of a Congregational church at Danforth, a 

suburb of Syracuse, N. Y., has long been felt ; this need is 
about to be met, and a church established. About thirty or 
forty of the leading families were represented at the meeting 
called one evening last week, and all united in deciding that 
a church must be formed at once. Several sites for the 
erection of a house of worship have been mentioned, and 
one, undoubtedly, will be selected at an early date. The 
Rev. D. F. Harris, recently of Cincinnati, was talked of in 
connection with the pastorate of the new organization. 
That the city of Syracuse is growing is proved in various 
ways, but in no way more certainly than in the establish- 
ment, from time to time, of new churches. The organizing 
of the Mission of Plymouth Church into a self-supporting 
church is talked of. 
_ —The congregation of Bereth Kadosh, the leading Hebrew 
congregation of the city of Rochester, N. Y., have resolved 
to adopt the English ritual instead of the Hebrew ritual. 
It is regarded as an important step. 

—The First Congregational Church of Canandaigua, N. Y., 
reports a loss, by death and dismission, of thirteen mem- 
bers, and an addition of twenty-six members ; the church 
now having a total membership of three hundred and forty- 
five. All the departments of the church work show progress. 

—The members of the Baptist Church at Taconey, Pa., 
are about to build a new church. 

—The Centennial Committee of the Troy Methodist Con- 
ference have prepared their programme of the conference at 
Gloversville, N. Y., in April. It has been decided by the 


Committee to recommend the raising of $150,000 in honor of 
the centennial year. 

—The course of public lectures before the Institute of 
Christian Philosophy was delivered in the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle before Christmas. The first of the Monthly Meet- 
ings for this session was held January 31. A large num- 
ber of new members were elected upon their application, 
conspicuous among them Senator Bayard, of Delaware, and 


the Right Rev. Bishop Bedell, of Ohio. Jn memoriam of de-_ 


ceased members—the Rev. Dr. Ewer, Professor Martin, the 
Rev. Charles Terry Collins, and John McHarg, Esq.—ap- 
propriate remarks were made by the Rev. Drs. Deems, 
Hamilton, and Bradford. The paper of the evening was 
read by William H. peng D.D., LL.D., Rector of Christ’s 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. It was on the ‘* Ethics of Herbert 
Spencer.”’ It can aa be said to have been read. Two 
or three times the eloquent speaker referred to his paper, 
rather for verification of quotations than for the command 
of his own manuscript. He was logical, bright, conclusive. 
He held his audience in rapt attention; and some gentle- 
men who had evidently intended to keep other engagements, 
but who lingered near the door to hear the opening, were 
compelled to stay to theclose. It were to be wished that all 
our lecturers on the Christian side had something of the 


| style of Dr. Platt. He does not content himself with read- 


ing a screed of manuscript full of modern philosophic tech- 
nology : he treats his audience like a jury, looks them in the 
face, argues the case with them for the purpose of securing 
a verdict on his own side, and so soon as he sees that he 
has gained it, he stops. The Monthly Meetings of the Insti- 
tute are held in the chapel of the Church of the Strangers, 
Greene Street, near Eighth, on the last Thursday evening of 
each month; and a more instructive and interesting place 
it would be difficult to tind in New York. 

—Considerable excitement was created in Scotia, a suburb 


of Schenectady, N. Y., by the resignation of the Rev. Henry-| 


J. Whalen, a Baptist clergyman. The resignation was en- 
tirely unexpected ; later on it was discovered that the pas- 
tor’s reason for resigning was because of a charge made 
against him that when pastor at Cummington, Mass., he 
plagiarized the sermons of Dr. Deems, of New York, and 
others. Dr. Whalen admitted that he used some of the ser- 
mons, but none entire; the resignation has not yet been 
accepted. 

—The Swedish Methodist Episcopal Church at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., held a jubilee last week to celebrate the payment of 
the church debt. The edifice was built at a cost of $32,000: 
this has been entirely paid off. The membership of the 
church is three hundred, and they are abundantly able, now 
that the debt is paid, to pay the current expenses of the 
church. 

—The membership of Madison Square Presbyterian Church 
of New York have given $5,000 for the endowment of a bed 
in the Presbyterian hospital of that city, as a memorial to 
their late elder, George W. Lane. 

—A series of explanatory readings of the Psalms was 
given instead of sermons by'the Rev. George H. Symthe, in 
the Reformed Church at 121st street, New York City. 


—A free cooking-school for women has been opened at-. 


Cooper Institute, under the auspices of C. W. Sawyer, on 
Thursday evenings. 

—It is stated that the treasury of the Presbyterian Board 
of Relief for disabled ministers, and the widows and orphans 
of deceased ministers, is entirely exhausted. 

—fxtra religious services are being conducted at the Be 
rean Baptist Church of Philadelphia. 

—A series of religious services, extending over a period of 
three weeks, has just closed at the Norristown, Pa., Baptist 
Church ; the results were satisfactory. 

—Several churches connected with the presbytery of New- 
castle, Del., are without pastors. 

—Atthe January meeting of the Congregational Club of 
Minnesota, Religious Progress Among the Scandinavians 
was the subject of a very interesting discussion. These peo- 
ple from the north of Europe abound in Minneapolis, and in 
the State at large. They outnumber the immigrants of any 
other nationality. Their churches are largely Lutheran and 
they are a church-going people. Among them are many 
who favor a freer church polity, and a church life and an 
evangelizing activity more in accord with the spirit and en- 
terprise of our own evangelical churches. Congregationalists 
here become specially interested in this class of our popula- 
tion, and have desired to come in close relations of fel- 
lowship with their churches. By invitation of the club Pro- 
fessor 8. Oftedal, of the Augsburg Seminary, spoke at length 
on the religious condition of the Norwegigns in their native 
land and in this country. He gave them credit for sound 
orthodoxy and rigid adherance to the old creeds, and ex- 
pressed the hope of their advance in the direction of a 
higher spiritual life and a more pronounced evangelical 
activity. Of the state of religion among the Swedes, the 
Rev. George Wiberg gave an interesting account. He was 
lately pastor of a Swedish Congregational Church in Wor- 
cester, Mass,, and is now engaged by the Home Mission- 
ary Society for service among his countrymen in Minne- 
sota. Superintendent M. W. Montgomery, of Minneapolis, 
is soon to sail for Sweden. The club adopted a resolution 
requesting him to bear its Christian salutations to the 
Mission churches of Sweden which are in polity and doc- 
trine practically one with Congregationalists, and to ex- 
press the desire for a closer union with them for purposes of 
fellowship and co-operation. 

—A Congregational church named The Open Door was or- 
ganized, with eleven members, in northeast Minneapolis, 
January 29. It is the growth from a mission begun in that 
quarter of the city a year and a half ago by the First Con- 
gregational Church. It has an unoccupied and needy field, 
and fine opportunity for large and successful work. On the 
same day the Rev. R. A. Torrey was installed pastor of the 
new church, the Rev. J. L. Scudder of the First Church 
preaching the sermon. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Charles S. Murkland of Andover Seminary will not be in- 
stalled pastor of the church at Chickopee, Mass., till June. In 
the meantime he will supply the pulpit. 

—George W. Howe was dismissed by council from the pastorate 
of the church at Princeton, Mass., last week. 

—Ira-C. Billman, of Adrian, Mich.. is called to the church at 
Killingworth, Conn. The consociation hesitate to install him be- 
cause of some marital troubles, Mr. Billman having been di- 
vorced. 

—Edmont M. Bittum, of Yale Theological Seminary, has re- 
ceived a call to the North Church at Guilford, Conn. - 

~W. J. Cuthbertson. pastor of the church at Mannsville, N. Y., 
resigned. 

—Alwin E. Todd, pastor of the church at Chester. Mass., has 
received a call to the church at Blanford, Mass. 

—T. G. Colton, of Hudson, Mich., has accepted a call to the 
church at Rootstown, Ohio. 

—-A. B. Robbins, pastor of the church at Muscatine, lowa, for 
the past forty years, recently offered his resignation, which was 
refused by the church. 

—J. E. Bruce has been deposed from the ministry by conncil 
held at Salisbury, Vt., January 22. Mr. Bruce has been divorced 
from two wives. 

—Arthur E. Skeele, pastor of the church at East Bloomfield, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to the South Church at Augusta, Me. 

—David M. Bean died at Colorado Springs, January 23, aged 
52 years. 

—Stephen B. Dennen, pastor of the Third Church at New 
Haven, Conn., will be distmnixsed by council during the present 
week. 

—Edward P. Root was installed pastor of the church at East 
Hampton, Mass., February 7. 

—George Stockton Burroughs was installed pastor of the First 
Church at New Britain, Conn., last week. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—E. P. Shields, of Bridgeton, N. J., has accepted a call to Bris- 
tol, Pa. 

—V. D. Reed has resigned the pastorate of the First Church at 
Camden, N. J., but will officiate as pastor until his successor is 
chosen. 

—William H. Belden will be installed pastcr of the West Church 
at Bridgeton, N. J., at an early date. 

Peter Rigor has received acall to the church at Federalsburg, 
Md. 

—K. C. Anderson has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
First church at Troy, N. Y. 

—Alfred Moment will be installed pastor of the church at Sev- 
enty-seventh Street, New York, February 15. 

—H. F. Lee, Chaplain of the House of Refuge at Philadelphia, 
Pa., has received a call to the Eastburn Mariners’ Church, same 
city. 

—J. Winthrop Hageman was installed pastor of the Frank- 
lin Avenue Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., last week. 

—R. B. Mattice, pastor of the church at Croton Falls, N. Y.. has 
accepted a call to the church at Ionia, Mich. 

—E. Vanderhart, of Albion, Mich., has received a call to the 
new church at Jackson, Mich. 


BAPTIST. 


—S. C. Dare, of Scranton, Pa., has been engaged as State mis- 
sionary for the State of New Jersey. 

—G.O King, pastor of the Willson Avenue Church at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has resigned. 

—J. Mariner, pastor of the High Street Church at Lynn, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—J. RK. Stone, pastor of the church at Lansing, Mich., died 
February 2, aged sixty-six years. 

—E. W. Porter, pastor of the Paige Street Church at Lowell, 
Mass., has resigned. 

—G. Houston, of Harlansburg. Pa., has accepted acallto the 
church at Manayunk, Pa. 

—William T. Chase, of Cambridgeport, Mass., has resigned, and 
accepted a call to Minneapolis, Minn. 

—L. A. Gould closed his labors with the a at Holley, N. Y. 

—W. W. Everts, Jr., is about to resign the pastorate of the 
South Church at Hartford, Conn. 

—M. H. Pogson has been installed pastor of the Sixteenth 
Street Church at New York. 

—D. B. Jutten, recently of the Sixteenth Street Church at New 
York, has received a call to the South Church at Boston, Mass. 

—H. G. Safford, pastor of the church at South Framingham, 
Mass., has resigned. 

—George Shepard was installed pastor of the church at Ash- 
field, Mass., last week. 

—A. Stewart Walsh, pastor of the church at West Thirty-third 
Street, New York, preached his farewell sermon last Sunday. 

—W. H. Bowen, of Providence, R. I., has accepted a call to the 
Central Church at Middleboro’, Mass. 

—Frederick B. Freeman, who, for several years was connected 
with the Home Missionary Society, died at Winfield, L. L, 
February 9, aged 78 years. 

—F. H. Hopkins, pastor of the church at Hempstead, L. I., has 
received a call to the Park Congregational Church at Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

—F. D. Winne was installed pastor of the church at Bellmore, 
L. 1., February 8. 

* — Joseph R. Kerr, pastor of the Fourth Church at New York, 
has not yet decided to accept the cail to the Oxford Church at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—W. S. Crowe, of Chicago, Ill, has accepted a call to the 
Church of the Redeemer at Newark, N. J. 

—Wyllys Hall has actepted a call to St. Paul’s Church at Mar- 
quette, Mich. 


REFORMED. 


—William B. Taylor, of Franklin Park, N. J., has received a 
call to the church at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—T. Shafer, pastor of the East Church at Newark, N. J., has 
accepted a call to the church at Greenwieh, N. Y 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—C. H. Kahler has resigned the pastorate of the First Luth- 
eran Church at Lyons, N. Y. 

—Penneli Coombe, a Methodist Episcopal minister, died re- 
cently at Fennwood, Del. 

—Herman Berg, of College Point, L. I, Mr. Whilihead, of 
Pompton Plains, N. J., and William H. Roberts, of Princeton, 
N. J., are talked of in connection with the pastorate of the Bed 
ford Avenue Reformed Church at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Science ano Grr 


THE WEEK'S WORK IN ART AND MUSIC. 


When we wrote the above title we were conscious of 
a double meaning in the word ‘‘ work”: an objective 
and a subjective sense, which, in the first instance, re- 
called an immense amount of work to be seen (and 
heard. too, since we are to speak of music as well as 
pictures), and, in the second, a great deal of getting 
about and passing of tickets and checks which, with the 
various attendant and subsequent duties, in the aggre- 
gate give a realizing sense of the subjective meaning of 
the word. 


The week. then, has, in other words, been a remark- 
ably busy one in art and musical circles, and, occupying 
the chief share of public attention, came first the open- 
ing of the seventeenth annual Water-Color Exhibition at 
the Academy of Design. The gallery was not really 
open to the visiting public until Monday, but the buy- 
ing public, which is smaller, had their view the Satur- 
day afternoon preceding, while the critical and press 
public, which is smallest of all, had their view and say 
earlier still, on Friday night. More than ever before has 
the decorative artist held sway in the Academy corridor, 
and the array -f rich hangings, rugs, and banners, of 
bronze and brass and porcelain, of carpeted and deco- 
rated stairways, of bamboo shades and Japanese lanterns 
and umbrellas, with the perfume of flowers and burning 
incense pervading the heavy air, all conspire to give a 
most brilliantand bizarre effect, which one ‘no sooner 
decides is Moresque than it appears more truly Japanese, 
and that again is lostin an Oriental vision. At all events, 
the visitor decides that it is very satisfactory and pleas- 
ing to have the cold Gothic anatomy of the place thus 
softened and draped in a harmony of rich color, what- 
ever may be the style or styles of decoration. But to 
the pictures: or away fromthem, we might almost wish, 
when we think of giving any adequate mention of the 
six hundred and sixty-three water-colors, and the two 
hundred and forty-one etchings gathered on the walls of 
the various galleries. 

A detailed account we cannot give here, and we must 
confine ourselves to the mention of only the most promi- 
nent works that are jotted down in our note-book. Mr. 
Alden Weir's ‘‘ Puritan Maiden” hangs in the place of 
honor in the large South gallery. It is the largest pict- 
ure of the collection, and altogether one worthy of great 
attention. A Serene, sweet-faced maiden, prayer-book 
in hand, and clad in somber brown, she attracts imme- 
diate and favorable notice, and pleases one’s fancy in the 
thought that she is a new and altogether different type 
of the Puritan race for whose embodiment we have so 
long been forced to rely on Mr. Bouchton’s imagination. 
After this comes a work of wholly different character. 
“Pandora,” by F. 8. Church. She is not the Pandora 
which our imaginations have conjured up out of our 
Grecian mythology, but a charmingly innocent youug 
lady who kneels in a most natural and unconventional 
pose of mingled grace and dismay on the lid of the 
box from which escape the evil little imps set free by 
her curiosity. There is absolutely nvthing to suggest 
the tragedy of human woe about this picture, and the 
maiden’s charming dismay is no greater, at first sight, 
than that of any heedless child who has suddenly let a 
not very dangerous cat out of a mysterious bag. Study 
of the face, however, reveals an appealing expression, 
heightened by a deep wistfulness in the eyes which 
touches one’s sympathy, and makes one feel that in spite 
of his fancy and imagination there is, after all, a hid- 
den and somber depth of meaning in Mr Church’s beau- 
tiful painted allegory. Mr. T. W. Wood has one of his 
“boys” selling feather dusters, and deep in the per- 
plexity of estimating his gains after ‘‘ His First Business 
Venture.” The picture is very brilliantly and carefully 
painted, but gives an impression of too great nicety and 
cleverness, considering the subject. The doll picture 
which attracted such favorable attention last year has 
two pendants in the present exhibition by the same art- 
ist, Mr. Weldon, who has depicted in two panels 
‘‘Flirtation ” and ‘‘ Elopement,” the romantic a‘tventures 
of a Paris doll and a Japanese doll. They are bright, 
pretty, and graceful. Other works that struck our fancy 
were Mr. T. Moran’s studies of Venetian and Spanish 
subjects, the former being most like Mr. Whistler’s re- 
cent Venetian etchings, painted; Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith’s brilliant studies of localities akin to the above ; 
a quiet, soft-toned little work of Arthur Quartley ; Mr. 
©. A. Platt’s ‘“‘ Bruges” ; a Dutch scene by Wm. Chase ; 
a Norwegian peasant episode, by Thulstrup, and others 
which our rapidly diminishing space will not allow us 
to mention in this quite too brief notice. 

The musical features of the week were two very pleas- 
ant concerts, one on Tuesday evening, at Steinway Hall, 
being the first appearance this seseson of Mr. Joseffy, 
who had Mr. Thomas’s orchestra to assist him; the 
other, the annual benefit concert of Mr. Richard Arnold 
at Chickering Hall, on Wednesday evening. At Mr. 


Joseffy’s concert the programme, which was unusually 
interesting, began with the Schumann concerto in A 
minor, a work which Schumann’s biographer calls ‘‘a 
masterpiece in every respect; it is more than a piano 
composition, it is symphonic: it was acknowledged as 
such on its first public performance,” which was, we 
may add, December 4, 1845, in Dresden, Mme. Clara 
Schumann rendering it on that occasion. It was com- 
posed in 1841. The last number of the programme, 
which was Chopin’s lovely Andante Spiniato and Polo- 
naise in E flat, with a thin and unnecessary orchestral 
accompaniment, suffered greatly by comparison with 
the former great work, although the piano part was in 
each almost faultlessly rendered. Mr. Joseffy also 
played several piano solos, among which two manu- 
script works by himself received greatest applause for 
their delicate beauty and superb execution. Not the 
least interesting portion of the evening’s work were the 
beautiful Good Friday Spell music from Wagner's 
‘‘ Parsifal,” and the great Leonore Overture No. II. of 
Beethoven, both of which were played with such effect 
as only Thomas’s orchestra can give. ‘The latter went 
even better, if possible, than at the recent performance 
of it at the last Philharmonic Concert. 

On the evening following occurred Mr. Arnold’s an- 
nual concert, at which the beneficiary, assisted by a 
number of prominent artists, Mme. Schiller, Miss Hunt- 
ington, Mr. Emil Schenck, and members of the Philhar- 
monic (lub, carried out a most varied and delightful 
programme. Mr. Arnold himself was heard in Hum- 
mel’s Grand Trio in E Major, in F. Ries’s Violin Suite, 
and in the ‘‘ Otello” Fantasieof Ernst, in each instance 
evincing those superior qualities as a performer which 
have gained him the elevated position he holds among 
the local talent of this city. 

Mme. Schiller was, as ever, graceful 1nd charming in 
her personality, qualities that she infused, along with 
deep feeling and sentiment, into her share of the Hummel 
trio, into the lovely Schumann romanze, and the Toccata 
of Dupont’s, an immensely difficult affair. Miss Agnes 
Huntington sang several songs very acceptably, her 
rendering of the songs of Franz, Jensen, and Becker, 
however, being apparently better comprehended, and, 
therefore, better sung than the Aria from Meyerbeer’s 
‘‘ Prophet.” This served to show the admirable culti- 
vation of the lady's voice, but, was not one half so satis- 
factory as the Franz and Jensen numbers, which were 
really beautifully given. 

Mr. Emil Schenck provided that feature of a concert 
which is always acceptable, alike to the intelligent and 
unintelligent of the audience—the violoncello solos. 

In this instance they comprised a Berceuse of Ch. 
Schubert, and a Tarantelle of Poppers, both admirably 
played : the former, however, being far more satisfactory 
as providing work of a cantabile and legato nature 
vastly more suited to display the special qualities of a 
violoncello than the galloping frantic restlessness of the 
Tarantelle. There were full audiences at both of these 
concerts, and considerable enthusiasm was displayed at 
times over special numbers of each programme. 


RooKs AND 
TRAPS FOR THE YOUNG.’ 


Mr. Anthony Comstock’s career affords a fine illustra- 
tion of what one man can do with energy, consecration, 
and native adaptation to his chosen work. When he 
began, some ten or twelve years ago, there was abso- 
lutely nothing done to interfere with the production and 
circulation of the grossest and vilest sensual literature ; 
very little done to interfere with the forms of vice to 
which that literature led its readers ; and nothing done 
except fitfully and spasmodically to enforce the laws 
which exist in nearly all our States against the various 
forms of gambling. Mr. Comstock undertook almost 
absolutely unaided and aione to battle against this three- 
fold iniquity, neither purposing nor anticipating the long 
campaign into which he would be led. A few earnest 
Christian gentlemen soon came to his aid—such sup- 
porters are never wanting when there is an active and 
heroic leader—and he has not Jacked foreither Christian 
sympathy or a reasonable amount of pecuniary support. 
He has been subjected, of course, to every form of op- 
position ; he has been vituperated and abused ; he has 
been offered large bribes ; he has been assaulted ; he has 
been threatened with legal prosecution ; he has been im- 
peded in every step of his way by officers of the law, 
who should have welcomed him as an acquisition to 
their force for the protection of society. There are some 
good people who would prefer that vice should go on 


unexposed and undisturbed rather than that it should. 


be brought to the light of day and manifested in all its 
hideous proportions. There are many uninformed peo- 
ple who get a vague notion that Mr. Comstock is 


1 Traps for the Young. By Anthony Comstock, Secretary and 
Chief Special Agent of the New York Society for the Suppression 


of Vice, and Postoffice Inspector. With introduction by J. M. | 


Buckley, D.D. (New York: Funk & Wagnalis.) . 


making a deal of trouble, and has been accused of 
various wickedness, and without further investigation 
are suspicious of him and of his work. There are doc- 
trinaires whose doctrines, if they were carried out, would | 
put an end effectually to all detective police work. We 
shall not here argue with either of these classes ; we con- 
tent ourselves with stating in contrast our own opinion. 
We believe that a detective police is essential to the 
preservation of modern society ; that it is both necessary 
and right to use decep*ion in the detection of crime ; 
that it is legitimate and proper to buy liquor from the 
unlicensed liquor seller, or a lottery ticket from a 
gambler, in order to convict him of a violation of the 
law ; that it is right for the detective police officers to 
hob-nob with the burglar and go with him on _ his 
burglarious operations in order to insure his capture; 
and that thisis a very different thing to inciting a man to 
commitcrime in order to convict him of crime. We 
believe that no vice is so dangerous to society as the vice 
which is hidden, and no remedy is so efficacious as_ the 
remedy afforded by exposure. There are some evils 
which it is not pleasant to know, but there are no evils 
which it is safe for the citizen to be ignorant of. And 
finally, having had some personal knowledge of Mr. 
Comstock and his work from the beginning, we believe 
implicity in his conrage, his fidelity, his purity, and the 
disinterestedness of his motives, and the efliciency of his 
labors. We are glad: to take this occasion to say this 
much of the man and his work before turning to his 
book. 


‘“Traps for the eune” is not a book which we re- 
commend to the young; it is not intended fur them - 
there is danger of awaking a prurient curiosity in the 
minds of youth ; and some of the matters told about in- 


this book should be told to the boy by the father in 


words of living sympathy, not by the printed page. At 
the same time Mr. Comstock has written his pages with 
what is better than artistic skill; namely, that kind of 
skill which comes from an instinctive moral sense. 
There are only two or three chapters which would be at 
all apt to suggest evil thoughts to the boy reader, and 
these are so written that unless he was spoiled already 
he would turn with disgust from the evils which they 
can only hint at. But though this is not a book for the 
young, it is a book for those who have the care of the 
young—for parents, guardians, teachers, and clergymen. 

The vices which Mr. Comstock describes are not confined 
to our great cities ; the traps are set in all our towns and 
in many of our villages ; they are more numerous and 
they are more alluring than most parents or teachers im- 
agine. Although the matters spoken of in this volume are 
not, in our judgment, matters for much public debate, 
either in pulpit, platform, or public press, they are 
matters with which every pastor should acquaint him- 
self, that he may be on the watch against them for the 
preservation of the young in his parish. If St. James 
were writing in our day, he would change his figure and 
would say, ‘‘the devil goes about as a sly weasel seeking 
whom he may devour.” The lion and the bear can be 
hunted to their lair by companies of men with torch and 
gun, but there are animals which rob our hen roost and 
which must be hunted in another fashion. The sensa- 
tional story newspapers, the half-dime novel, the in. 
famous, though often apparently innocent advertise 

ments, the various contrivances to lure the young and 
the inexperienced—and often the poor—on to gambling, 
the licentious literature in all its various forms, from the 
most genteel to the grossest and most vulgar, are exposed 
in these pages. The thinly disguised effort to protect 
them from prosecution by immorality calling itself 
‘* Liberalism ” is denounced in terms none too strong. 
The three morals which lie on the surface of this book, 
and which every father should lay to heart, are these: 
know what your son reads; know for what he spends 
his money ; know where and with whom he spends his 
time. [Let us say, finally, there is no home so high, 
there is no school so select, but there is danger of con- 
tamination and ruin through some one of the influences 
described in this book ; and no father can be so sure of 
his son, no teacher can be so sure of his pupils, that he 
can afford to say, There is _ in this book of any 
service to me. 


- 


THEOLOGICAL TENDENCIES IN GERMANY. 


The article on this subject by the Rev. J. H. W. 
Stuckenberg, in the February ‘‘ Andover Review,” gives _ 
by far the best picture we have ever seen of the present 
status of theological thought in that land which has 
done so much to influence theological thought in Eng- 
land and this country. The three classes into which 
Mr. Stuckenberg divides theological thinkers in Germany 
answer almost exactly to the corresponding classes in 
America, except that, as the Conservatism is more con. 
servative, so the Radicalism is probably more radical in 
Germany than here. We judge that in a second article 
Mr. Stuckenberg means to give some account of 
Rationalistie Theology. This article is devoted to that 
which is avowedly within orthodox lines. The first of 
these three schools or classes makes the traditional] 
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creeds of the church the test of orthodoxy ; it denies the 
right of church divines to go back of the church stand- 
ards ; it would cut off from church union all who at- 
tempt to make any appeal from the ‘‘Standards” to 
the Bible or to Christian consciousness. To this school 
belong Professors Hengstenberg and Delitzsch. In 
Mecklenburg, where this school exercises a rigorous con- 
trol, Professor Baumgarten, whose Commentary on the 
Book of Acts deservedly takes the first rank among Bib- 
lical expositions, was deprived of his position summarily 
without even a formal trial, and subsequently both 
fined and imprisoned for protesting against the proceed- 
ings. This was in 1858. It is clear that Protestantism 
has not got wholly rid of the remnant of the Papacy, 
even in the land of the Reformation. To this same tra- 
ditional school belongs Professor Philippi, whose work 
on the Romans has been recently reprinted in English. To 
this school, apparently, also belongs Dr. Luthardt, 
whose commentary on some of the New Testament 
books will also be found in the Clark Library._ 

The second class within the orthodox ranks holds to 
the great principles of the Reformation, but regards the 
sacred Scriptures as ‘‘the only source and the highest 
norm of the doctrine and proclamation of salvation.’ 
In an official declaration of their position they say, 
‘The Confessions are to us a precious inheritance of the 
Church, and are worthy of being prized ; but we hold 
it to be irreconcilable with evangelical principles to give 
them the significance of an unimprovable tradition, and 
to make their letter a binding law for Christian doctrine 
and practice.” They accordingly hold to ecclesiastical 
fellowship with all true believers, and their spirit might 
fairly be said to be represented in this country by such 
undenominational bodies as the American Tract Society 
and the Evangelical Alliance. Closely connected 
with this school, and not divided from it by 
any well defined line, is one which holds 
that the Scriptures themselves are inter- 
preted in the light of Christian consciousness, as exem- 
plified by the history of the Church. This latter school 
might be identified with the Broad Church party in 
England, and with the ‘‘ New Theology” men in this 
country. To this latter school, according to our author, 
belong Lange, Hagenbach, Ebrard, Olshausen, Meyer, 
Christlieb, Weiss, Julius Muller, Neander, Nitzsch, and 
last, but by no means least, Dr. Dorner. We shall look 
with interest for the second installment of this article. 
Meanwhile it is profitable to note that the same great 
divisions in the church, and the same great tendencies 
of thought, which exist in our own country have their 
parallels abroad ; a fact which shows quite conclusively 
that the present intellectual fermentation is by no means 
the shallow, local, and provincial thing which some 
would have us believe. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
D. Appleton & Co. (New York) add to the International 
' Scientific Series, Fallacies, by Alfred Sidgwick, a view of 
logic from the practical side; the Rev. George A. Jackson’s 
Post-Nicene Lalin Fathers is volume fonr in the Early Chris- 
tian Literature Primers ; 7h4Hand-book of Sanitary Informa- 
tion for Householders, by Dr. R. 8. Tracy, is a suggestive and 
valuable little book on an important subject. The latest 
addition to the series of Home Books is Health at Home, by 
A. H. Guernsey and I. P. Davis; a general treatment of 
healthful sanitary conditions for the home.—— Hote Songs of the 
Normal Music Course, by J. W. Tufts, is designed for the kin- 
dergarten, and isa volume very pleasantly printed with music 
and illustrations. ——Cassell & Co. (New York and London) 
send us William L. Carpenter’s Hnergy in Nature, a series of 
lectures upon the forces of nature and their mutual rela- 
tions.——Clarence Deming’s By-ways of Nature and Life, 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is a handsome volume, 
made up of chapters which have already appeared in the 
‘Evening Post,’’ and which form together a very agreeable 
book of miscellaneous travel and scientific observation ; 
Frederick the Great, by Colonel E. C. Brackenbury, is added 
to the New Plutarch Series; Only an Incident, by Grace D. 


Litchfield, is a story which does not strike us as possessing» 


any extraordinary character one way or the other; Aevealed 
Religion, Expounded by its Relations to the Moral Being of God, 
by Bishop Cotterill of Edinburgh, contains the Bedell Lec- 
tures for 1883.——The Orange Judd Co. (New York) have 
issued R. B. Rosevelt’s Florida and the Game Water Birds. 
——Phillips & Hunt (New York) send us Light to the Path, 
by Joseph Longking, a compend of Bible teachings.—— 
‘Susan Drummond, by Mrs. J. H. Riddell, has been added to 
the Franklin Square Series.——Charles Scribner’s Sons pub- 
lish an important work in Professor Toy’s Quotations from 
the'New Testament ; the first volume in the new edition of 
Dean Stanley’s works is his History of the Eastern Church, is- 
sued in a very attractive style; Zhe Question of Ships is dis- 
cussed by Lieutenant J. D. J. Kelly, of the United States 
Navy; Mr. Lathrop’s story Newport, which has been run- 
ning in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly,’’ appears in very attractive 
book form, the covers designed by the novelist’s brother, 
Mr. Francis Lathrop.——Thomas Nelson & Sons (New York) 
send out a package of attractive books for young people, in- 
cluding the immortal Gulliver’s Travels, handsomely printed 
and substantially bound ; Shakespeare’s Stories Simply Told, 
well illustrated ; Fighting the Good Fight; or, the Successful 
Influence of Well Doing ; Science Gleanings in many Fields, by 
John Gibson; By Up-Hill Paths ; or, Waiting and Winning, 
by E. Van Sommer; and the Wars of the Cross ; or, the His- 
tory of the Orusades, — 


standard work in this important department. 


Biblical Hermeneutics. A Treatise on the Interpretation of 
the Old and New Testaments. By Milton S. Terry, 8.T.D. 
(New York: Phillips & Hunt.) This appears as the second 
volume in the Library of Biblical and Theological Literature 
edited by Dr. Crooks and Bishop Hurst, which is designed 
to furnish a compendious apparatus for study. While 
there is an intended barmouy with the doctrines of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, there is an aim to make the volumes 
an acceptable help to all evangelical Christians. This pur- 
pose, we judge, as far at leastas the present volume reaches, 
will be found to be satisfactorily realized. The book is 
welcome not only as presenting the constructive principles 
of interpretation applicable over a vast field and to an im- 
meuse aggregate of details, but also as casting light directly 
on a multitude of points in Holy Scripture which are dealt 
With as illustrative instances. So vast is the ‘range that we 
cannot enter ov any criticism of special “departments ; but 
can only say that everywhere are the marks of Christian can- 
dor, broad scope, keen analysis, conscientious investigation, 
and great research. Among such a multiplicity of particu- 
lars under treatment, some of the principles and many of the 
applications of them might give rise to variant opinions ; 
yet the thought advanced is always valuable ; and there is a 
certain openness of mind in all the method and process 
which goes far to commend the results. There is a notice- 
able carefulness in the handling of the subject of Divine In- 
spiration : the discussion is brief and simple ; and, without 
attempting to settle all the wordy battles now rife on this 
theme, rests in a view which seems to choose for itself the 
name of the older and strict theory, while so interpreting 
and applying that theory as to escape its practical difficul- 
ties and to secure whatever practical benefits may be sup- 
posed to be offered by later theories now rising into power. 
Thus, it is pointed out that verbal discrepancies are useful 
as showing the spirit above the letter. As aspeculative dis- 
cussion all this will not satisfy some minds ; yet its steadily 
practical aim gives it dignity. In condemnation of the com- 
mon apologetic and dogmatic method of interpretation, of 
all mere mechanical interpretation, and of the atomizing of 
the Bible into single proof-texts tor doctrines in this or that 
human creed, the tone is fearless and strong. The recent 
theories which Professor W. Robertson Smith has popular- 
ized in England and America, from Graf, Wellhausen, and, 
in pari, Koenen, are dismissed with a word—probably as not 
thought to belong in the department covered by this book. 
But their dismissal is a peremptory denial. The prophecies 
of the second coming of Christ are interpreted to show that 
the Scripture doctrine of the Last Judgment does not limit it 
to one ‘‘last day,’’ but extends it to include a Divine Pro- 
cedure which begins with Christ’s enthronement at his as- 
cension, and must continue till he delivers up the kingdom to 
the Father. The Parcusia was coincident witb the catas- 
trophe of Jerusalem and the Hebrew polity. Allthe coming 
of the Lord to which Paul referred in 1 Thess., iv., may have 
taken place in his earthly life. The millennium is now in 
progress. The remarks on tue Mosaic account of creation 
are judicious and forcible, in tavor of the grammatico 
historical sense. The doctrine of a probation for any souls 
alter death, finds no favor as Scriptural, though there is a 
two-edged rebuke of all dogmatism on such a mysterious 
theme. The eternity of future punishment is declared, as 
plainly taught by Christ}; yet there is an evident caution and 
restraint respecting the definition of that penalty. The 
author’s style is direct and clear. There is admirable con- 
densation, in virtue of which a surprising range and num- 
ber of principles and topics are brought into view. There 
are very full and valuable indexes. For all laymen who are 


students of the Bible, and for many winisters who are with- 


out full apparatus for Biblical study, or without the time and 
skill to organize for themselves the great mass of learned 
writings in this department, this book will be a most desir- 
able help. 

Theology of the Old Testament. Ky Dr. Gustav Friederich 
Oechler. A Revision of the Translation, ete. By George E, 
Day, Professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature and 
Biblical Theology in Yale College. (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls.) This great work is so well known and highly 
prized as to need from us no more than the announcement 
of its American reprint. The book before us, however, is 
much more and better than areprint. The learned author, 
through thirty years of his professorship at Tubingen, sub- 
jected his work to repeated revisions ; and the treatise was 
widely welcomed by English readers when it appeared in 
Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. The American pub- 
lishers have secured from the judicious and thoroughly 
equiped American editor, first, a complete revision of the 
Edinburgh translation ; then, the enrichment which had re- 
cently become possible through the issue of a second Ger- 
man edition by a son of the author ; and, lastly, the addition 
of notes. As a result, we have here for American and Eng- 
lish use a work of exceeding value, unquestionably the 
No minister 
or theological student should be without it. The American 
editor’s revision is entirely worthy of the treatise which now 
issues from his hands. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—R. WorTHINGTON is bringing out'a low-priced edition of 
William Black’s novels. 

—E. P. Roe will furnish a serial story for the ‘‘ Century ”’ 
during the present year. 

—TEN THOUSAND CopliEs of Mr. Crawford’s latest story, 
‘“*To Leeward,’’ have already been sold. 

—T. B. Peterson & Co. {(Philadelphia) are preparing a 
complete edition of the poems of ‘‘ Hans Breitman.”’ 

—THE LIBRARY of the late Henry C. Murphy, of Brooklyn, 
will be sold at auction in Clinton Hall, this city, March 3. 

—A NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS by Joseph Cook, “‘ Occident 
and Orient,’’ will shortly be published by Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. | 


—James Potrs (Astor Place, New York) has issued a 
cheaper edition of that admirable work, Henry Drummond’s 
‘* Natural Law in the Spiritual World.”’ 

—‘* Ben Hur,” General Wallace's best novel, continues to 
be called for by an increasing number of readers: it has 
already passed through several editions, and another edition 
will shortly appear from the press of Harper & Brothers. 

~-Tue “Critic Goop LITERATURE,” of February 9, 
contains letters from many of the best known writers in 
America, in answer to the question—Should authors be paid” 
‘cash down,’’ or a percentage on the sale of their books ” 
The views expressed are varied and interesting. 

—D. ApPLETON & Co. add to the Parciment Series,** Eng- 


lish Comic Dramatists,”’ edited by E. Crawfurd, and con-~ 


taining selections from Shakespeare to Sheridan. with a 
pleasantly written introduction and a note on each play. 
The book gives quite a complete survey of our dramatie lit. 
erature in a small space. 

—Dvu MAURIER is almost as well known in this country ag 
in Evgland. it was a happy thought on the part of D. Ap 
pleton & Co. to select as the fourth volume wi the Parch- 
ment Paper Series a number of his most thrilling social 
studies in ‘* Punch,”’ under thetitle of ** Pictures of English 
Society.” The pictures are reduced in size, but their effeet- 
iveness is well preserved. 

—A LITTLE BOOK which can be carried in the pocket, and 
yet contains no less than 30,000 references, is the ‘ Bijou 
Gazetteer of the World,’’ published by Frederick Warne & 
Co. (London, and 20 Lafayette Place, New York). It is 
doubtful if any other publication in the world, so diminnu- 
tive in form, contains such an amount of information. It is 
a very useful book to have at hand for reference. 

—PRANG & Co. celebrate Valentine’s Day by one of the 
most ambitious efforts in the valentine line which has ever 
come under our notice. It is a reproduction on satin and in 
eolors of Mr. F. Church’s “ Lion in Love,” which was-in 
last year’s Academy exhibition. The reproduction is too 
artistic to be called a valentine, and is, in its way. the most 
successful vemture in this ‘direction which has yet been 
made. 

—THE LEONARD ScoTT PUBLISHING Co. (25 Park Row. 
New York,) will hereafter reissue the ‘ British Quarterly 
Review,” The Edinburgh Review,’’ the ‘*‘ Westminster Re- 
view,”’ and the Quarterly Review.”’ The proposed reissue 
of the ‘‘ Contemporary Review,” the ‘* Fortnightly Review,” 
and the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century Review,’’ has been trans- 
ferred to these publishers by the Fnglish Publishing Co. 
The ‘‘ Fortnightly’ for January, which has just come to 
hand, is most tastefully printed. 

—THE ENGLISH [ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE ( Macmillan 
& Co.) is making steady progress in the direction of an 
American constituency of readers, and is certainly worthy 
of such a constituency. The February number contains 
among other readable articles ‘‘ An Unsentimental Journey 
through Cornwall,”’ by the author of John Halifax. ‘‘ The 
Character of Dogs,’’ by RK. L. Stevenson, and a story by 
Walter Besant; D. G. Rossetti’s stmking painting ‘*‘ The 
Loving Cup ”’ is taken as the subject for the trontispiece. 

—THE MANAGERS of the American Schvo! of Classical 
Studies at Athens issue a circular calling attention to the 
advantages offered by the school to graduates of colleges 
co-operating in its support, and asking that such colleges 
create traveling scholarships, so as to facilitate the attend- 
ance upon the school of students of limited means. The 
school is now excellently equipped for this work, is in the 
very midst of the classical environment, and mukes no charge 
for tuition. It has already proved very successful, and in 
the interests of American scholarship ought to be fostered 
in every possible way. 

—‘* CHARACTERIZED by high unbroken mediocrity ”’ is the 
description which the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” gives of the liter- 
ature of the past year. Works of genius, it says, have been 
less common in England of late years ‘“‘ than at any time 
for the last century.’’ And yet the records show that 754 
more volumes of new issues appeared in 1SS-} than in 1882, 
and that the largest annual increase was in belies-lettres and 
essays, which rose from 92 to 256, while with novels the in- 
crease was only 43 volumes. Only one branch showed a fall- 
ing off. This was poetry and the drama, which stood at 158 
in 1882 and fell to 145 in 1883. 

—IT 18 VERY GRATIFYING to know that Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. are preparing a new and complete edition of Mr. 
Stedman’s poetical works. The appearance of this volume 
will be awaited with a good deal of interest, and there is no 
doubt that the publication of bis entire work in poetry will 
greatly widen Mr. Stedman’s reputation as a poet. His 
very successful work in criticism in late years has somewhat 
diverted attention from his poetical work ; but this is of so 
high an order and of such quality that it could not be long 
obscured even by prose of such weight and beauty as that 
contained in the Victorian Poets. 

—TuHE ‘‘ BosTOoN TRAVELLER” indulges in some unhand- 
some comments on the bistory of ** The Critic,’’ the New 
York literary journal. The literary lookout of the ‘* Trav- 
eller,” however, is limited to its own immediate locality, 
and its method of dealing with New York literary topics is 
defective not only in lucidity but in intelligence. The 
Critic ’’ at any stage, in ability, spirit, and general com- 
prehensiveness will compare favorably with any literary 
journal ever published in this country, and now that it has 
a successful and energetic business enterprise behind it, its 
scope will undoubtedly be enlarged. New York has steadily 
grown as a literary center, attracting to it the younger men 
who find here, as Mr. Aldrich lately said, the largest oppor- 
tunities in the literary career. The prosperity of the ‘‘ Cen- 
tury’? magazine, the intelligent and far-reaching policy 
which has identified with it the promising literary men, both 
in this country and in England, is one of the signs of what 
New York is doing, and will do more and more every year. 
Either the ‘‘ Traveller ’’ is ignorant of the facts, or else it is 
not pleased with them. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER ON WENDELL 


PHILLIPS. 


AST Sunday morning Plymouth Church was crowd- 
ed with its usual throng, who listened to an unu- 
sual sermon ; an address on Wendell Phillips that is 
characterized by those who heard it as one of the great 
orations of the great pulpit orator’s life. This sermon 
will doubtless be published in full in Plymouth Pulpit. 
It contains some interesting and valuable historical mat- 
ter in review of the early history of slavery, and the ini- 
tiatory movements for its abolition, for which we have 
not space; we give, from the full report in the New 
York daily ‘‘ Tribune,” that portion which deals more 
directly with the career and character of Wendell 
Phillips. The preacher's text was Psalm xli., 1, 2: 
‘* Blessed is he that considereth the poor ; the Lord will 
deliver him in time of trouble. The Lord will preserve 
him and keep him alive ; and he shall be blessed upon 
the earth ; and thou wilt not deliver him unto the will 
of his enemies.” After giving some account of the 
progress of emancipation in the North, Mr. Beecher 
proceeded substantially as follows : 


The condition of the public mind throughout the North 
at the time I came to the consciousness of public affairs and 
was studying my profession may be described in one word 
as the condition of imprisoned moral sense. All men, al- 
most, agreed with all men that slavery was wrong; but what 
can we do? The compromises of our fathers include us and 
bind us to fidelity to the agreements that had been made in 
the formation of our Constitution. Our confederation first 
and our Constitution after. These were regarded everywhere 
as moral obligations by men that hated slavery. ‘‘The Com- 
promises of the Constitution must be respected,”’ said the 
priest in the pulpit, said the politician in the field, said the 
statesmen in public halls ; and men abroad, in England es- 
pecially, could not understand what was the reason of the 
hesitancy of President Lincoln and of the people, when they 
had risen to arms, in declaring at once the end fcr which arms 
were taken, and armies gathered, to be the emancipation of 
the slaves. There never has been an instance in which, I 
think, the feelings and the moral sense of so large a number 
of people have been held in check for reasons of fidelity to 
obligations assumed in their behalf. There never has been 
in history another instance more notable, and I am bound to 
say, With all its faults and weaknesses, more noble. The 
commercial question—that being the underlying moral ele- 
ment—the commercial questior of the North very soon be- 
came, on the subject of slavery, what the industrial and po- 
litical question of the South had made it. It corrupted the 
manufacturer and the merchant. Throughout the whole 
North every man that could make anything regarded the 
South as his legal, lawful market; for the South did not man- 
ufacture ; it had the cheap and vulgar husbandry of slav- 
ery. They could make more money with cotton than with 
corn, or beef, or pork, or leather, or hats, or wooden-ware, 
and Northern ships went South to take their forest timbers, 
and brought them to Connecticut to be made into wooden- 
ware, and axe-helves and rake-handles, and carried them 
right back to sell to the men whose axes had cut down the 
trees. The South manufactured nothing, except slaves; it 
Was a great manufacture, that: and the whole market of 
the North was bribed. The harness-makers, the wagon-mak- 
ers, the clock-makers, makers of all manner of implements, 
of all manner of goods, every manufactory, every loom as it 
clanked in the North said, ‘‘ maintain,’’ not slavery, butzthe 
**compromises of the Constitution ;’’ the Constitution— 
that was the veil under which all these cries were continu- 
ally uttered. 

The distinction between the Anti-Slavery men and Aboli- 
tionists was simply this: The Abolitionists disclaimed the 
obligation to maintain this Government and the promises of 
the Constitution, and the Anti-Slavery recognized the bind- 
ing obligation and sought the emancipation of slaves by the 
more circuitous and gradual influence; but Abolitionism 
covered both terms. It was regarded, however, throughout 
the North as a greater sin than slavery itself, and none of 
you that are under thirty years of age can form any ade- 
quate conception of the public sentiment and feeling during 
the days of my young manhood. A man that was known to 
be an Abolitionist had better be known to have the plague. 
Every door was shut to him. If he was born under circum- 
stances that admitted him to the best society, he was the 
black sheep of the family. If he aspired by fidelity, industry, 
and genius, to good society, he was debarred. ‘‘ An Abolition- 
ist’? was enough to put the mask of Cain upon any young 
man that arose in my early day, and until I was forty years 
of age. It was punishable to preach on the subject of lib- 
erty. It was enough to expel a man from church commun- 
ion, if he insisted on praying in the prayer-meeting for the 
liberation of the slaves. The church was dumb in the 
North, not in the West. The great publishing societies 
that were sustained by the contrbutions of the churches 
were absolutely dumb. 

It was at the beginning of this Egyptian era in America 
that the young aristocrat of Boston appeared. His blood 
came through the best colonial families. He was an aris- 
tocrat by descent and by nature ; a noble one, but a thorough 
aristocrat. All his life and power assumed that guise. He 


thinking about him away down under the cloud. All the 
miserable traffickers, and all the scribblers, and all the aris- 
tocratic boobies of Boston were ne more to him than mos- 
quitoes are to the behemoth or to the lion. He was aristo- 
cratic in his pride, and lived higher than most men lived. 
He was ealled of God as much as ever Moses and the 
Prophets were ; not exactly for the same great end, but in 
consonance with those great ends. You remember, my 
brother, when Lovejoy was infamously slaughtered by a 
mob in Alton; blood that has been the seed of liberty all 
over this land! I remember it. At this time it was that 
Channing lifted up his voice and declared that the moral 
sentiment of Boston ought to be uttered in rebuke of that 
infamy and cruelty, and asked for Faneuil Hall in which to 
call a public meeting. This was indignantly refused by the 
Common Council of Boston. Being a manof wide influence, 
he gathered around about himself enough venerable and in- 
fluential old citizens of Boston to make a denial of their 
united request a perilous thing; and Faneuil Hall was 
granted to call a public meeting to express itself on this 
subject of the murder of Lovejoy. The meeting was made 
up largely of rowdies. They meant to overawe and put 
down all other expressions of opinion except those that then 
rioted with the riotous. United States District-Attorney 
Austin—when Wendell Philllips’s name is written in let- 
ters of light on one side of the monument, down low 
on the other side, and spattered with dirt, let the name 
of Austin also be written—made a truculent speech and justi- 
fied the mob, and ran the whole career of the sewer of those 
days, and justified non-interference with slavery. Wendell 
Phillips, just come to town as a young lawyer, without at 
present any practice, practically unknown, except tohis own 
family, fired with theintamy, and feeling called of God in 
his soul, went upon the platform. His first utterances 
brought down the hisses of the mob. He was not a man 
very easily subdued by any mob. They listened as he kin- 
dled and poured on that man Austin the fire and lava of a 
volcano, and he finally turned the course of the feeling of 
the meeting. Practically unknown when the sun went down 
one day, when it rose next morning all Boston was saying, 
‘*Who is this fellow? Who is this Phillips?’ A question 
that has never been asked since. 

Thenceforth he has been a flaming advocate of liberty, 
with singular advantages over all other pleaders. Mr. Gar- 
rison was not noted as a speaker, yet his tongue was his 
pen. Mr. Phillips, not much given tothe pen, his pen was 
his tongue ; and no other like speaker bas ever graced our 
history. Ido not undertake to say that he surpassed all 
others. He had an intense individuality, and that intense 
individuality ranked him among the noblest orators that 
have ever been born to this continent, or I may say to our 
mother land. He adopted in full the tenets of Garrison, 
which were excessively disagreeable to the whole public 
mind. The ground which he took was that which Garrison 
took. Seeing that the conscience of the North was smotbh- 
ered and mute by reason of the supposed obligations to the 
compromises of the Constitution, Garrison declared that 
the compromises of the Constitution were covenants with 
hell, and that no man was bound to observe them. This ex- 
treme gound Mr. Phillips also took: immediate, uncondi- 
tional, universal emancipation, at any cost whatsoever. 
That is Garrisonism ; that is Wendell Phillipsism ; and it 
would seem as though the Lord rather leaned that way too. 

I shall not discuss the merits of Mr. Garrison or Mr. Phil- 
lips in every direction. I shall say that while the duty of 
immediate emancipation without conditions was unquestion- 
ably the right ground, yetin the providence of God even that 
could not be brought to pass except through the mediation 
of very many events. It is a remarkable thing that Mr. 
Phillips and Mr. Garrison both renounced the Union and 
denounced the Union in the hope of destroying slavery. 
Whereas the providence of God brought about the 
love of the Union when it was assailed by the South, and 
made the love of the Union the enthusiasm that carried the 
great war of emancipation through. It was the very antith- 
esis of the ground which they took. Like John Brown, 
Mr. Garrison ; like John Brown, Mr. Phillips; of a heroic 
spirit, seeking the great and noble, but by measures not well 
adapted to secure the end. 

Little by little the controversy spread. I shall not trace 
it. I am giving you simply the atmosphere in which he 
sprang into being and into power. His career was a career 
of thirty or forty years of undiminished eagerness. He 


back one step or turn in the slightest degree to the right or 
left. He gloried in his cause, and in that particular aspect 
of it which had selected him ; for he was one that was called 
rather than one that chose. He stood on this platform. It 
is a part of the sweet and pleasant memories of my compar- 
ative youth here, that when the mob refused to let him speak 
in the Broadway Tabernacle before it moved up-town—the 
old Tabernacle— William A. Hall, now dead, a fervent friend 
and Abolitionist, had secured the Graham Institute wherein 
to hold a meeting where Mr. Phillips should be heard. I had 
agreed to pray at the opening of the meeting. On the morn- 
ing of the day on which it was to have taken place, I was 
visited by the committee of that Institute—excellent gentle- 
men, whose feelings will not be hurt now, because they are 
all now ashamed of it; they are in heaven. They visited 
me to say that in consequence of the great peril that attend- 
ed a meeting at the Institute, they had withdrawn the liberty 
to use it, and paid back the money, and that they called 
simply to say that it was out of no disrespect to me, but 


never quailed nor flinched, nor did he ever at any time go 


tees that the church may be let by a majority vote when we 
are convened ; but if we are not convened, then every trus- 
tee must give his assent in writing. If you choose to make 
it a personal matter, and go to every trustee, you can have 
it.”’ He meanwhile undertook, with Mr. Hall, to put new 
placards over the old ones, notifying men quietly that the 
meeting was to be held here, and distributed thousands and 
ten thousands of hand-bills at the ferries. No task was ever 
more welcome. I went to the trustees man by man. The 
majority of the trustees very cheerfully accorded the per- 
mission. One or two of them were disposed to decline and 
withhold it. I made it a matter of personal friendship. 
** You and I will break, if you don’t give me this permission.”’ 
And they signed. So the meeting glided from the Graham 
Institute to this house. A great audience assembled. We 
had detectives in disguise, and every arrangement made to 
handle the subject in a practical form if the crowd should 
undertake to molest us. The Rey. Dr. R. 8. Storrs con- 
sented to come and pray, for Mr. Wendell Phillips was by 
marriage a near and intimate friend and relation of bis. 
The reporters were here ; when were they ever not ? 

Mr. Phillips began his lecture, and you may depend 
upon it by this time the lion was in him and he went 
careering on. His views were extreme; he made them 
extravagant. I remember at one point—for he was a man 
without bluster, serene, self-poised, never disturbed in the 
least—he made an affirmation that was very bitter, and 
the cry arose over the whole congregation. He stood still, 
with a cold, bitter smile in his eye, and waited till they sub- 
sided, when he repeated it with more emphasis. Again the 
roar went through. He waited and repeated it, if possible, 
more intensely, and he beat them down with that one sen- 
tence until they were still, and let him go on. 

The power to discern right amid all the wrappings of 
interest and all the seductions of ambition was singularly 
his. To choose the lowly for their sake, to abandon all 
favor, all power, all comfort, all ambition, all greatness— 
that was his genius and glory. He confronted the spirit of 
the nation and of the age. I had almost said he set him- 
self against nature, as if he had been a decree of God over- 
riding all these other insuperable obstacles. That was his 
function. Mr. Philips was not called to be a universal 
orator any more than he was a universal thinker. In litera- 
ture and in history widely read, in person magnificent, in 
manners most accomplished, gentle as a babe, sweet asa 
new-blown rose, in voice clear and silvery, yet he was not a 
man of tempests, he was not an orchestra of a hundred 
instruments, he was not an organ, mighty and complex. 
The nation slept, and God wanted a trumpet, sharp, wide- 
sounding, narrow and intense—and that was Mr. Phillips. 
The long-roll is not particularly agreeable in music, or in 
times of war, but it is better than flutes or harps when men 
are ina great battle, or are on the point of it. His elo 
quence was penetrating and alarming. He did not flow as 
a mighty Gulf Stream ; he did not dash upon this continent 
as the ocean does ; he was not a mighty rushing river. His 
eloquence was a flight of arrows, sentence after sentence 
polished and most of them burning. He slung them one 
after the other, and where they struck they slew. Always 
elegant, always awful. I think his scorn is and was as fine 
as I ever knew it in any human being. He had that sublime 
sanctuary in his pride that made him almost insensitive to 
what would by other men be considered obloquy. It was as 
if he said every day in himself: ‘‘I am not what they are 
firing at. I am not there and I am not that. It is not 
against me. I am infinitely superior to what they think me 
to be. They do not know me.’’ It was quiet and unpreten- 
tious, but it was there. Conscience and pride were the two 
concurrent elements of his nature. 

He lived to see the slave emancipated, but not by moral 
means. He lived to see the sword cut the fetter. After this 
had taken place he was too young to retire though too old 
to gather laurels of literature or to seek professional honors. 
The impulse of humanity was not at all abated. His soul 
still flowed on forthe great under masses of mankind, though 
like the Nile it split up into scores of mouths and not all of 
them were navigable. After a long and stormy life his sun 
went down in glory. All the English-speaking people on the 
globe have written among the names that shall never die the 
name of that scoffed, detested, mob-beaten, persecuted 
wretch—Wendell Phillips. Boston, that persecuted and 
would have slain him, is now exceedingly busy in building 
his tomb and rearing his statue. The men that would not 
defile their lips with his name are thanking God to-day that 
he lived. 7 

He has taught some lessons, lessons that the young will 
do well to take heed to—that the most splendid gifts and 
opportunities and ambitions may be best used for the dumb 
and lowly. His whole life is a rebuke to the idea that we 
are to climb to greatness by climbing up on the’ backs of 
great men, that we are to gain strength by running with the © 
currents of life, that we can from without add anything to 
the great within that constitutes man. He poured out the 
precious ointment of his soul upon the feet of that diffusive 
Jesus who suffers here in his poor and despised ones. He 
has taught young ambitions too that the way to glory is the 
way oftentimes of adhesion simply to principle, and that 
popularity and unpopularity are not things to be known or 
considered. Do right and rejoice. If to do right will bring 
you under trouble, rejoice in it that you are counted worthy 
to suffer with God and the providences of God in this world. 

He belongs to the race of giants, not simply because he 
was in'and of himself a great soul, but because he bathed in 


was noble; he was full of kindness to inferiors ; he was will- 
ng to be and do and suffer for them, but he was never of 
them, nor equaled himself tothem. He was always above 


the providence of God and came forth scarcely less than a 
god ; because he gave himself to the work of God upon 
earth, and inherited thereby, or had reflected upon him, 
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from fidelity to their supposed trust. Well, it was a bitter 
thing. 
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. them, and his gifts of love were always the gifts of a prince If there is anything on earth that I am sensitive to, it is | some of the majesty of his Master. When pigmies are all 
4 to his subjects. All his life long he resented every attack | the withdrawing of the liberty of speech and thought. | dead, the noble countenance of Wendell Phillips will still 
" on his person and on his honor as a noble aristocrat would. | Henry C. Bowen, who certainly has done some good things | 100k forth, radiant as a rising ® sun that will never set, 


He has become to us a lesson, h 


When they poured the filth of their imaginations upon him, whole history an encouragement to 
manhood, 


he cared no more for it than the eagle cares what the fly is 


in his lifetime, said to me: ‘‘ You can have Plymouth Church 
| if you want it.”’ “‘ How ?’’ “‘ It is therule of the church trus- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DODD, MEAD & 60. 


Have Recently Published: 
A History of Ancient Sculpture. 


By Lucy M. Mitchell. Imperial Svo, with 
‘nearly 300 illustrations in the text and 6 
full-page heliotypes. Elegantly printed, 
bound in cloth, gilt tops, $12.50; half mo- 
rocco, $18 ; full morocco, $25. 


“The most important art-book since Lubke’s 
* History of Art.’ 


Selections from Ancient 
Sculpture. 


Twenty beliotype plates, printed in Berlin, in 
the highest style of the art, from original 
negatives taken expressly for Mrs. Mitchell 
and intended to accompany her book. With 
descriptive text. In portfolio. Folio, #4. 


The Wild Tribes of the Soudan. 


An account of travel and sport, chiefly in 
the Basé conntry, being personal experien- 
ces and adventures during three winters 
spent in the Soudan, by F. L. James, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. S8vo, with 3 maps and 40 full- 
page ea le engraved for the book 
from photographs taken on the spot. 
Handsomely printed and bound, cloth, $5. 


The wost delightful book on Luther and his 
Times is the 


Chronicles of the Schonberg- 
Cotta Family. 


Over 100,000 copies have been sold in this 
country alone. A cheap edition now ready. 
4to, paper covers, 25 cents. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, $1. 

The author has reproduced the times of the 
Reformation with such remarkable success that 
it is difficult to realize that we are not actually 
hearing Luther and those around him s 


Watchwords for the Warfare of 
Life. 


Selected from the oe of Martin Luther, 
chiefly from his Table-Talk. By the author 
of the ‘‘ Schonberg-Cotta Family,’’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1. 


A NATIONAL NOVEL. 


His Sombre Rivals. 
By E. P. Roe. 1 vol., 12 mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘Is really entitled te be considered a national 
novel. It deals withthe stirring events of the 
civil war. The description of the battle of Bull 
Run isthe finest piece of descriptive writing we 
have read fora long time.’’—[Boston Common- 
wealth. 

FIRST EDITION 26,000 COPIES. SECOND EDI- 
/_ TION, 5,000 COPIES, NOW SELLING. 


* BE. P. Roe is master of athrilling style. His 
books take hold of one. ‘His Sombre Rivals” is, 
in some respects, his best. The characters are 
real flesh and blood, and they stand out very 
distinctly before us. "—[Golden Rule. 


For sale by all diintidinve..00 or matled to any ad- 
dress on application. 


DODD, MEAD & (0., Publishers 


NEW YORK. 


Funk & Wagnalls 


(10 and 12 Dey St., New York,) 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 


These books arein large t , 12mo size. on 
laid paper, and issued by-wee y. Subscription 
(26 books), $5.00. Single Numbers, 15 and 25 cts. 
In cloth, on extra fine paper, 75e. and $1.00, 


Wendell Phillips 


shortly before his death wrote us: “‘ Education, that 
is asound moral sense and a clear intellect, the 
only guarantee of free institutions. You are doing 
the utmost ible to supply that t guarantee by 
your cheap issues of the best ks.” 


No. 108 ready to-morrow 25c.; cloth, $1.00. 
Memorie and Rime. A New Book. By 
Joaquin Miller. 

No. 107 ready. 15c.; cloth, 75c. 

Mumu, and the Diary of a Superfluous Man. 
Two Novels. By 
Ivan Turgenieff. 

Translated from the Russian. 
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THE NEW DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


English Language, 


THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Now Ready, PartI. Price, $3.25. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, 
Founded Mainly on Materials Collected by 


THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
Edited by 
JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL. D. . 
_ President of the Philological Society ; 
With the assistance of many Scholars and Men 


Just What You Need! 


IN YOUR PRAYER ‘MEETING : 


Gospel Hymns Consolidated, 
ontaining the choicest Devot ional Songs 
in the language. 400 pages. 
$75 per 100 Copies; 85 Cts. ea. by Mail. 
EDITION WITH WORDS ONLY, Beund in Boards. 
$20 per 100 Copies; 22 Cts. ea. by Mail. 


IN YOUR INFANT OR PRIMARY CLASS: 
A collection of new 
Little Pilgrim Songs, 
for the Little Folks. 
330 per 100 Copies ; 35 Cts. each by Mail. 


IN YOUR SINGING CLASS AND DAY SCHOOL: 


Common sense Music Reader, 


A perfectly graded Instruction Book, with 
abundant pH cm of Songs for practice and rec- 
rea 


of Science. 
A—ANT. (pp. X V1.—%52.) 
Price, $3.25. 
Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. 
New York : Macmiilan & Co. 

The publication of this part will place in the hands 
of persons interested in the English Language and 
English Literature the first installment of a work 
which has been in preparation for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. 


Part I. 


Since the undertaking was first projected the great 
French Dictionary of M. Littre has been given to the 
world ; and it has furnished valuable suggestions for 
the general arrangement of the NEW ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. The size of the page is the same as that 
of Littre’s work; but in consequence of the more 


as by the longer period covered by the present Dic- 
tionary, the number of pages will necessarily be 
much greater. 

The Dictionary will be completed in six volumes, 
containing about 1,400 pages each. These will be 
issued from time to time in parts, of such size as may 
be found convenient. 

A full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, sent free 
by mail on application. 


MACMILLAN & C0., New York, 


112 4th Avenue. 


PIRIT UAL SONGS for 
SOCIAL WORSHIP. 


BY THE 
Rev. Chas. S. Robinson, D. D. 
553 Hymns: 330 Tunes. 


For the Prayer Meeting: 


‘It is the best book for social meetiugs 
that I know of.’’—Rev. Robert West. 
‘‘¢Embodying, as it does, the well-known 
hymns and tunes dear to Christian people 
from long and tried use, and the best of that 
popular class of music which has become so 
familiar in the revival meetings of the past 
few years, it meets a want which has long been 
felt in our prayer-meetings.’’—Rev. Wim.H. 
Davis, Cong’! Ch., Beverly, Mass. 


For Schools and Colleges. 
‘‘ We find it better adapted to our wants 


‘than any collection we have ever employed 


before.”’—Pres. Seelye, of Amherst 
College. It is already used in 


Amberst College, Dartmouth College, 
Andover Theolog. 8em’y, Hopkins Academy, 
Atlanta University, Ohio University, 


Beloit College, Phillips Academy. 
Blackburn University, Princeton Theolog. Sem’y, 
Bowdoin College, Ripon College, 

Carlton College, Sayre Institute, 

Colby University, Smith College, 

Colorado College, University of Chicago, 
Drury Oollege, Wilkesbarre Academy,ete. 


For Mission Churches. 


‘“‘TIt is just the thing for our mission 
churches.’’—Rev. Geo. L. Little, late 
Syn. Missionary for Neb. “ As chairman 
ot our Pres. Home Mission Committee, | come 
constantly in contact with our smaller 
churches, and now I find I can conscien- 
tiously say, | ‘Here is the hymn-book you 
want.’’’ v. J. Hawks, Cutler, Ill. 


To churches, price, in quantities, 
Fifty Cents a Copy. 


Phy) bound in full cloth with burnished 

— ;—the cheapest and the best book 

sm offered for social use. Sample orders to 

pastors for examination free of charge. Send 
for pamphlet for testimonials. 

Hymn edition, cloth bound, only 20 cents. 


THE CENTURY CoO. 
NEW York Ciry, N. Y. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 


For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Circulars of good schools, with intelligent advice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage, All 
akilied Teachers should have “ Application Form.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 


7 East lé4th &t., near Sth Ave., N. Y. 


$50 per 100 Copies; 60 Cts. each by Mail. 


| ge Specimen pagea and a full Catalogue of our 
Public ates sent on request. 


| BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, |r 


New York. | Chicago. 


RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOL 


For the Pianoforte. 


PRICE, $3.25. 


This standard and superior instruction book 
does not seem to suffer from the publication of 
other methods and instructors, however merito- 
rious they be. It sells literally by the Ton! Many 


times revised, it is pr 
copious vocabulary of the English Language, as well | - practica!ly without error. 


Those who are in doubt what book to use, are 
always safe in using RicHARDSON. 


Wels’ Mass. 


Just out. Is full = = best effects. Ditson & Co. 
publish 100 Masses b 4 he best composers. No sacred 

music is finer than 
Perkins 


Vocal Echoes. $i... 


College Collection ” ($1. 4 by Morse, are superior 
collections for Female 


wD cts. ring th 
War SOngsS. fancy. 


Minstrel Songs. “ard 
Jubilee and Plantation Songs. 


Gems of English Song. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 ~ saab as New York. 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 


MONTHLY PARTS. 


The LARGEST, BEST and CHEAPEST, and 
MOST INTERESTING MAGAZINE ever pub- 
lished. 

Each Part COMPLETE. Contains NEW NOV- 
ELS, STORIES and POETRY by best authors; 
and more reading forthe money than can be had 
in any other form. Price 15 cents per copy. 
Yearly $1.75. Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by 


International News Co., 29 & 31 Beekman 8t., N.Y. 


FAMILY LIBRARY, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA.) 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri 
tion, and by acareful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage, which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—{Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (lb and Ib) by Grocers, labeled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists. 


London, England. 
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HOLBROOK’S MUSIO IN THOUSANDS 
OF CHURCHES. 


The sale of the Songs for the Sanctuary 
Series prior to 1879 reflects great credit upon Dr. 
Joseph P. Holbrook,who was the Musical Editor. 
Writes a leading clergyman in New England 
“I always thought the success of the old 
Series was chiefly due to the musical edit- 
ing. I am interested in Hvolbrook’s 
new book *‘ Worship in Song; we use it daily 
and enjoy it... Dr. Howard Crosby writes: 

I have examined Dr. Holbrook’s new book, 

‘Worship in Song, and am delighted with it. % 
Rev. W. H. Reid, of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, says: “* The name, appearance, arrange- 
ment, collection of hymns and adaptation 
have delighted the people. It has been to 
them, what its name implies, Worship in Song.” 
Another clergyman says: ‘ Other footie seem 
like old, worn, dusty furniture in comparison.” 
The Aristian at says: The Hymns are 
choice, and as full of music as the ‘'y are fragrant 
of the spirit of devotion. It is difficult to speak 
in fitting terms of the music adaptations with- 
out seeming extravagant.’’ The Avangelist says; 
“It will find a welcome and success only meas- 
ured by the extent in which it is tested.” The 
Christian Weekly: **The classification and ar- 
rangement will favorably strike every one who 
examines The Congregationalist: ** We com- 
mend it to all who are in search of the best.”’ 

We might multiply fav orable comments. 
Suffice it to say, Holbrook’s “Worship in 
—_ ” is the book of the day, and Churches 

y for a new book should not fail to get it. A 
oan of the regular edition, or of the edition with 
Dr. Storrs’ new Psalter, will be submitted for 
examination on application. Special terms for 
introduction. Address 


A. Ss. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
New York and Chicago. 


Great Organ Patent Case 
contested in the courts for 
thirteen years has resulted in a final and 
complete overthrow for the opponents of 
the Estey Organ. 

The well earned leading position of the 
Esteys, after years of effort, is not easily 
set aside by the cheap imitators of a day. 

The intelligent musical public every- 
where will help a decision as to the value 
of the Estey Organs, and an Illustrated 
Catalogue, sent free by the manufacturers 
to any address, will suggest many pleas- 
ing styles. 

ESTEY ORGAN CO., Bratriesoro, V7. 


»Print Your Own Garis. 


Labeis, Luvelopes, etc., 
Printing Press. 
Circulars, etc., $8 to $75. orp 
money making, young or old. leafure, 
as easy; prin instructions. 
_ stamps for Catal eof Press 
y es, Type, Cards, etc., to factory. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Suit No. 1 


Catalogues «ent, 


BANNERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 


J. & R. LAMSB, 
69 Carmine St., Kew York. 


BELL FUUNDRY, 


Se!ls of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
Sehools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinasti. 


R. GEISSLER, 127 Clinton ra West Eighth 
New York. 


Church Furniture, S. §. Banners. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, etc. cata- 


ddress 
Mesa. & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the Panne a since 
326. Church, ons Alarm 
and other bells: d Peala 


Meneely & ( Co., West Troy, N.Y, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 29, No. 7. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


------ 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


A VoIcE FROM THE FRONTIER. 


Editor of The Christian Union : 

Being a subscriber to your paper, and reading in the 
January 3d number, under the caption of The Outlook, 
your extracts from General Crook’s report and comments 
thereon, I thought that perhaps you would allow a few 
remarks from the standpoint of the white people living 
in the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona concerning 
the Indian Problem. 

Though living in New Mexico now, I formerly lived 
in Arizona, and while there obtained a very correct 
knowledge of pnblic sentiment. Three years have 
elapsed since then, but we can safely assume that public 
sentiment there has not, with the completement of the 
S. P. R’y and the Guaymas branch of the A. T. & 8. F. 
R’y, changed for the worse. With New Mexico public 
sentiment I am pretty thoroughly acquainted. Without 
assuming to be an authority—such as General Crook, 
for instance—-yet I think I can speak intelligently and, I 
trust, truthfully of the sentiment of the people of these 
Territories as regards the Indian, and the policy which 
should be pursued by the Government in order to bring 
about the best results in civilization and Christianiza- 
tion. 

The charge of General Crook, that ‘* public sentiment 
in frontier communities does not consider the malicious 
killing of an Indian murder, or the most unblushing 
plundcring theft,” is a most surprising one from such a 
source. General Crook has lived for many years in such 
communities and certainly should know that no such 
public sentiment exists. That such sentiment should 
exist among the lawless in the Territories is not sur- 
prising, for that is the creed of the lawless everywhere 
—not as regards Indians and Negroes alone, but in re- 
gard to the whites also. But the masses of the people in 
these territories are law-abiding, peaceable men, who are 
engaged in merchandise, agriculture, stock-raising, and 
mining. Millions of dollars are invested in the cattle 
business all over these Territories. Wherever water can 
be had, cattle are at once placed on the range. Do such 
men want to provoke an In::ian outbreak by murdering 
and plundering them’ Wherever land can be pur- 
chased near any stream which will answer for irrigating 
purposes, you find it settled by small farmers. Such 
land is very productive and the prices for cereals and 
vegetables very high, consequently such farming pays. 
Is it reasonable to suppose that such farmers—and there 
are thousands of them—would provoke an Indian war 
by murder and robbery ? The mine owners want peace 
and quiet. Every Indian outbreak affects them serious- 
ly in the price of labor, hauling, suppiies, and the 
general feeling of insecurity which pervades the country. 
The prospector wants peace. While prospecting he 
doesn’t wish to be shot down by an invisible foe. 
Nor does he desire an outbreak, to interfere, as 
it always does, with the sales of his claims 
when located. He cannot get capital into the 
country to look at his mines, let alone buy them. 
The towns are dependent upon the success of mining, 
agriculiure, and stock-raising. These are all retarded 
and injured by Indian outbreaks ; hence, the towns all 
dread an Indian war. The railroads, and those employed, 
all want peace, and to see the country developed. 

General Crook’s recommendation that the Indians be 
taught agriculture and other industries ; that they be 
granted lands in severalty, and fully protected and 
assisted, meets the unqualified approval of the ‘* public 
sentiment” of these ‘‘ frontier communities.” We rec- 
ognize the intelligence and mental ability of the Indian, 
and are willing to accord-him the privileges of a citizen 
as soon as he will unite with us in protecting those privi- 
leges. But regard to disarming the Indians, we do 
not agree with the General, by any means. We do not 
see why it is ‘‘impracticable,” nor why it would be 
**unjust.”’ 

The Indian does not need arms in order to hunt. He 
is given a reservation sufficiently large to contain all the 
game he needs, and white men are not allowed to tres- 
passonit. If no guns are fired off on this reservation 
the game will become very gentle, and will accnmulate 
fast, leaving the haunts of the whites, where guns are 
used, and seeking safety on the reservation. Asa fact, 
there is more game on the Mescalero Apache reserva- 
tion—thirty miles south of this place—than in any other 
portion of the country. The game being gentle, and 
the Indians experts as stalkers, they can kill all the ven- 
ison and elk they need, with bows and arrows. But 
The Government supplies 
them with all they need, and moretoo. Besides, to fur- 
nish him guns and ammunition is to encourage him to 
hunt, and spend his time idling through the woods, and 
proves an obstacle in the way of teaching him indus- 
try, agriculture, and mechanics. If hunting is necessary, 
he does not need guns for it. But if he did need guns 
to hunt, the hunting is made entirely unnecessary by 
Governmental support. But if that were not so, the 


Indian can support himself in other ways much better. 
If they will not do so in any other way, take away 
their arms, and teach them agriculture, stock-raising, 
and other civilized pursuits. But the ‘‘ public senti- 
ment” will rob them of their cattle and horses! If 
this were true, what is the army for? What is General 
Crook’s business? Can he not protect the Indian and 
his property ? It would be foolish to say he could not. 

Major W. H. H. Llewellyn, the agent for the Mes- 
calero and Jicarilla Apache Indians, has a posted notice 
here in town and at ether places throughout the country 
to the effect that he will pay $100 reward for the appre- 
hension of any one in unlawful possession of any stock 
belonging to cither tribe, and gives the brands of each. 
The Lincoln County Stock Association offers a reward 
of one thousand dollars for the apprehension and convic- 
tion of any one depredating upon their stock. Let the 
Government offer one or two thousand dollars in place 
of one hundred, and no thief will steal Indian stock and 
get away with it. Of course, men steal out here as they 
do in New York or Brooklyn, but the public sentiment 
here, as there, is law-abiding and law-enforcing. 

We take the ground that Indians have no use for 
arms. No one is going to hurt them or molest them 
in any way if they will only stay on their reserva- 
tion. They don’t need to hunt, and arms not only 
encourage idleness and unthriftiness, thereby proving 
an obstacle in the way of getting them to adopt civil- 
ized pursuits, but the possession of arms proves an in- 
centive to them to go upon the war-path. This is recog- 
nized by all. White men are prohibited from carrying 
arms in the settlements, because it is known that the 
possession of arms leads to the use of them. This is 
recognized by the laws of nearly every State in the 
Union. Indian human nature is like all other ignorant 
human nature. If white men are prohibited from carry- 
ing arms because their possession leads to the unlawful 
use of them, why not prohibit their possession by 
Indians ? Knowing these facts, it seems to me that it 
is the duty of the Government to the Indians, to the 


whites, and to itself, to adopt Secretary Teller’s recom- 
mendation and disarm the Indians. oO arm an igno- 
rant savage, or allow him to possess arms, and then allow 
him ‘iberty to leave the reservation and go upon the 
war-path whenever he pleases, seems to me to make 
those who are responsible for his actions guilty of ‘‘ mali- 
cious killing” and the ‘‘most unblushing plunder.” 
And the ‘‘ public sentiment” which approves of such 
licy by the Government seems to me not the most en- 
ightened—at least in regard to the Indian question. 
J. E. Surau. 
WulTeE Oaks, New Mexico, | 
January 10, 1884 4 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


HE special observance of the fiftieth anniversary 

of Oberlin College—last July—by the gathering 
home, as far as possible, her alumni, to witness her Com- 
mencement exercises, and to hear from eminent speakers 
the story of her rise and progress, awakened wide and 
fresh interest in the institution. Doubtless there are 
many readers of The Christian Union who will be glad 
to have a few additional notes concerning a work in 
which they are so deeply interested. 

The Oberlin College life having been one of constant 
and unremitting struggle—having had no munificent 
patrons to place it upon the substantial basis of full 
endowment—it is gratifying to know, through President 
Fairchild’s annual report, just given at the meeting of 
the Board of Trustees, that *‘ the fiftieth year of the 
College may well be regarded as a Jubilee Year in re- 
spect to gifts to the various departments” as well as in 
some increase of the Endowment Fund. During the 
year, Sturgis Hall, a small but attractive building for 
the Literary Department for the special use of the young 
women, has been erected at a cost of about eleven 
thousand dollars ; five thousand being the gift of the lady 
whose name it bears, and about three thousand given by 
the efforts of the young women in the college. This 
building will soon be ready for occupancy, and will 
be almost the first step Oberlin has ever made in the line 
of the estheticin building. Two young ladies of the 
class of 1884 have given fifty dollars each to provide 
suitable gas fixtures for the building. 

The chapel—a very plain structure—has been enlarged 
to make room for a valuable organ, which is for the use 
of the Conservatory of Music, and is rendered more 
attractive by the erection of a new tower, to hold a bell of 
two thousand pounds ; a gift from a generous friend, from 
whom a tower-clock has arrived also, but is not yet putin 
place. The hours are to be struck by electricity, and 
the gift of the same generous friend will be forty clocks 
for the rooms of the Conservatory building, the founda- 
tions, of which are laid, and of which the corner-stone 
was laid a week or two aince by Mrs. Dr. Warner, of 
New York. This building is the gift of Dr. Warner and 
wife, and will cost upward of furty thousand dollars. 
This is a great stride for the Conservatory, and a well- 
merited foundation, 

The work of the Conservatory has heretofore been 
cramped for want of sufficient room ; it has been dis- 
tributed in various quarters of the town. That ‘‘ music 


hath charms” has been apparent in the serene and smil- 
ing faces of those who have labored under all the difti- 
culties attending such insufficient accommodations. 
To former students here it would be interesting, in 
this connection, to recall the origin of this Con- 
servatory under Professor Allen; who with the 
smallest means achieved wonders, and under whose 
training there grew up a large number of accom- 
plished musicians; and later names: Mr. John P. 
Morgan, afterward organist of a prominent church in 
New York, Mr. George Stelle, etc. By most self-deny- 
ing labors these men laid the foundations for the pres- 
ent prosperous school, which has annually more than 
four hundred pupils. The benefit of such training. 
brought within the reach of thousands who could never 
afford to go East or abroad for instruction, can hardly 
be estimated. Our church choirs are witnesses to it, 
and afford gratifying evidence of the delightful 
effects of right training on church music.  Per- 
haps there is no place in our country where chorus 
and congregational singing are so good as in Ober- 
lin. Nearly a hundred fresh young voices in the 
choir, with nearly everybody singing in the pews, make 
a near approach to that ‘‘melody unto the Lord” 
which is so lacking in too many churches. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold lectured hereon ‘‘ Literature and 
Science.”” It is needless to say that he was interesting ; 
but there was a certain ‘‘sweet reasonableness” in 
what he said, combined with his inimitable draw] in 
accent, which was charming. 

The Thursday lectures by the professors have been 
particularly good, practical, and entertaining. ‘‘ Thurs- 
day lecture” is peculiar to Oberlin. It is given in the 
chapel to students at half-past four P.M., taking the 
place of college prayers, which occur a half-hour later 
on other days. The topics have a wide range, are 
popular, and would be largely attended by citizens if 
the chapel were larger. 

The Young People’s Prayer-Meeting on Monday 
evenings is under the leadership of Professor Frost, and 
is a very efficient means of religious training. It is really 
a school for young Christians, where they learn how to 
do Christian work in the best ways; how to meet the 
trials incident to Christian living ; and where to find 
help in time of need. There are often four hundred 
present, and partly as a result of their work there 
have been upwards of a hundred conversions since 
the beginning of the school year. Those young Chris- 
tians who expect to remain during a course of study 
usually unite with churches here. 

About fifty were taken into the First Church—the Rev. 
James Brand, pastor—last communion : more than half 
upon profession of faith. : 

Mr. Brand is enduring another trial ‘for righteous- 
ness’ sake,” being a continuation of the suit brought 
against him by the notorious so-called druggist of this 
place because he called said ‘‘ druggist” a ‘‘ corrupter 
of youth,” and, quoting the words of Henry Ward 
Beecher, consigned al] corrupters of youth to the place 
prepared for them. A jury of respectable men would 
probably vote Mr. Brand a generous compensation for 
such a sermon, in place of bringing any verdict for dam- 
ages against him. ; : 

To return to college matters proper. The hearts of al) 
who are interested in it will be glad to know that two 
recent legacies will bring into the funds of the treasury 
over thirty thousand dollars. One of them is by the will 
of the late Mr. J. F. Clark, of Cleveland, who left twenty- 
four thousand dollars outright to Oberlin, and makes it 
residuary legatee of two-thirds of his estate after the 
death of his wife. 7 

These recent bequests will help to swell the Endowment 
Fund, which it is ardently desired to make large enough 
tO prevent any annual deficit—a horror which menaces 


the financial board eve ear. 

In addition to completing the endowment, the great 
need of Oberlin to-day is more accommodation in the way 
of buildings. N ae fifteen hundred students assemble 
here in one year. There is, literally, not room to receive 
them. Fourteen recitation rooms, some of which are 
poor enough, must do for the recitations of sixty classes, 
thus giving no opportunity for a proper supply of fresh 
air in the rooms, as there can be no time between the 
different classes to throw them open while empty. 

The collection of specimens in the Department of 
Natural History has attained such dimensions as to have 
outgrown the small space allotted them, so that new 
gifts in that line are obliged to be left in their packing- 
cases, doing no good, because not to be seen. The 
library, though small, cannot be made larger, because > 
there is no room for it. 

The college wants, needs, and needs at once, a large 
building which shall consist of recitation rooms—of 
which the upper story may be a natural history room, 
or rooms—and a library building, with proper reading- 
rooms. This building should contain a gallery for the 
safe keeping of such works of art as may yet find their 
way to Oberlin. There are already some excellent 
portraits of former Presidents and _ professors, which 
should be gathered in that ideal building. Surely there 
are among those who know the character and work of 
Oberlin those who will a this pressing need. 

Many will be interested to know that subscriptions to 


the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra” are rapidly coming in—an indi- 
cation that transplanting has worked it no ay 
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FINANCIAL. 


An advance in the Bank of England 
rate of discount to three and a half per 
cent. during the past week has had the 


effect to stiffen Foreign Exchange here, 
and to suggest a speculation in the minds 


of bankers as to the probable effect of 
shipments of gold to Europe. The imme- 
diate cause for this higher rate for dis- 
count with the Bank of England is traced 
to an unexpected demand on the bank for 
specie on account of Australia. The Aus- 
tralian banks, it seems, have been expand- 
ing their loans of late far beyond the line 
of sound financial prudence. During the 
past year their loans have increased £11,- 
400,000 sterling. Heretofore Australia 
has been a constant shipping point for 
gold to London. Now, the reverse move- 
ment having taken place, the London 
money market is apprehensive that fora 
time, at least, it will be deprived of Aus- 
tralian gold exports, though there is but 
little expectation that any additional gold 
advances will have to be made from Lon- 
don. <A cessation of bullion shipments 
from Australia, however, would be some- 
thing of a serious matter to the Bank of 
England reserves, and causes a sensitive- 
ness respecting any drafts on it from other 
sourves. It is, perhaps, this fact, more 
than anything else, that has caused a re- 
turn movement of American securities 
home froim the English markets. At any 
rate, the fuct exists that we have absorbed 
quite 1 volume of our various securities 
from the English and European’ Ex- 
changes, and have in this way received 
pay for the balance of our commercial 
trade, which would otherwise have drawn 
specie over to us. The fact, too, that 
money is worth a higher rate on call in the 
London market than here tends to keep it 
employed there. At the bottom of this 
movement of securities, however, is the 
other leading fact, that distrust in our rail- 
way stocks and bonds exists with foreign 
capitalists and investors. This grows, 
somewhat, out of exceptional cases of 
mismanagement in our corporations, but 
also out of the unsettled working of 
our railway pooling system, and of the 
disposition of demagogues in Congress 
to legislate unjustly, to the injury of 
railway property. Glancing at these sev- 
eral influences brought to bear upon the 
market values of railway shares and de- 
-bentures, it is not surprising that the 
growth of confidence here at home is so 
slow, epecially when there is to be added 
the manipulations of the desperate opera- 
tors for a decline, spoken of in our last 
issue. Yet with all this adverse pressure, 
confidence is manifestly on the advance ; 
there is an undertone and foundation of 
strength existing in the market for good 
investments in both shares and bonds, 
which it seems difficult to shake. This 
past week a strong and well sustained 
advance has been effected, and the quota- 
tions for the leading stocks are from 1 per 
cent. to 4 per cent. or 5 per cent. better 
than those of a week ago. Additional 
annual reports of several companies pub- 
lished during the week more fully illus- 
trate the prosperity of railways. ‘The 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, 
which is principally a railway company— 
one of the coal carriers—makes an exhibit 
showing about 10 per cent. earned on its 
stock, on which it pays 7 per cent annu- 
ally—others might be named. The argu- 
ments now used, that the Western roads 
have less of breadstuffs to bring forward 
than they had a year ago, has been pretty 
effectually answered by a careful compu- 
tation made by experts who have based 
‘their estimates on the official figures of 
the Bureau of Statistics, and who, in the 
one article of wheat, find that we have, 
between January 1 and July 1, about|m 
125,944,033 bushels. of wheat in store, 
available for movement for export; as the 
movement for this purpose, during the 
same time last year, was less than 50,000 
000 bushels, it follows that however slack 
the export movement has been thus far, 
this year, the material is there to he 


moved and will, sooner or later, tax the 
railways to their full capacity. 

It will be found, we predict, that all the 
adverse influences that can be enumerated 
or imagined have been brought to bear 
on the prices of securities to produce a 
decline ; and that at the present prices the | 
markets have discounted everything un- | 
favorable, and are ready to profit by the 
generally better feeling that is, in a mod- 
erate degree, now prevailing. The follow- 
ing is the bank statement for the week : 


Loans, increase........ ore $3,074,700 
Legal tenders. decrease... 897,400 
Deposits, increase...:........... 6,324,300 


Reserve, increase........ 1,796,025 
This leaves the surplus reserve at over | 


$21,000,000, which is quite unprecedent-. 


half to two per cent. 


AND OTHERS, | 


Having money to invest, or United 
States Called Bonds past due or falling 
due, or who are contemplating realizing 
the present high premium on 4 1-2s and 
4s, we may be able to suggest other de- 


sirable investments which will meet 


their views. 


We are giving attention to the wants 
of conservative investors, and are pre- 
pared at any time, upon request to do so, 
to forward lists, descriptions, and prices 
of the most approved securities to be 
found in the market. 


Accounts of banks, compen and 
individuals received, subject to check at 


ed. Money is very easy at one and one-— 
| 


‘Commissions, Advertising, Postage and 


To Institutions, Capitalists, 


STATEMENT OF THE 


KOULTABLE 
LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


For the vear ending December 31, 1883. 


Ledger Asseta, dam, 1, $15,529, 581.54 


INCOME. 


$10, F275 47.96 
Interest, Rentsand Realized 
Net Profit on Investments 


and on Sales of Real 
39,000, 153.22 | 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
| Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 


Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annu- 


| Discounted Endowments................. 143 55.40 


1,019, 156.66 


616.06 


Exchange 
General Expenses.............. 


| State, County and City Taxes WW 
NET Cast ASSETS, December 31, 1383.... 132,249.17: 
ASSETS. 


| New York Real Estate, including the 


Equitable building and purchases 
United States Stocks, State St@cks, City 
Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the 
laws of the State of New York........ 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks 
(narket value, 
heai Estate outside the State of New 
York, including purchases under fore- 
closure and Society’s Buildings in 
Cash in Banks and Trust (ompanies, at 
(*A large portion of this amount was 
in transit and has been since 4n- 
) 


5,819,917 018 
15,341,915. 19 


8, 199,000.00 


3,627,515 .66 


3,979,998 . 38 


Due from Agents on account of Pre- 
$0, 32,249.73 

Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
Interest and Rents due and accrued.... 451,350.44 


Premiums due and in process of collee- 
tion (less premiums paid in advance, 


sight. 


Orders for the purchase or sale, on 
Commission, of all marketable Stocks 
and Bonds executed in the Stock Ex- 
change or in the open market. 


Called United States Bonds 


Received at full value in exchange for 
Government Bonds (unealled) or other 
approved securities, of which descriptive 
lists will be furnished on application. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau St., New York. 


EIDER-DOWN CLOTH CLOAKS FOR BABIES. 


AT THE 


.20 


and Short Cloaks from $2.50.to by finest Embroid. 
ered Merino from $10.00 to $50.00 


Made in new and exclusive styles from 
up. Alsoa very attractive assortment of 


manufacture everything required for com- 
ng outfits in the best manner. from the plainest 
slip to the most elaborate Robe, and lower in 
price than to purchase materials and have them 


4.46, 125.00 


35, 208.00 


TOTAL ASSETS, Dec. $53,080, 581.70 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, including valuation 


TOTAL UNDIVIDED SURPLUS.............. 9, 115,969.25 
Upon the New York standard of 4', per 
cent. interest, the Surplus is........... 12,109, 756.79 
Of which proportion contributed (as computed) 
by Policies in general class is , 
$6 ,420,525.79. 
Of which the proportion contributed (as com- 
puted) by Policies in Tontine Class, 
is $5,689, 233.00, 
$ 81,129,756 
275, 160,588 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by 
policies in the General class, reversionary divi- 
dends will be declared, available on settlement 
of next annual premium, to ordinary participat- 
ing policies. From the undivided surplus con- 
tributed by policies in the Tontine class, the 
amounts applicable to policies maturing within 
the current year will be duly declared, as their 
respective annual premiums become due. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, ¢ 


J.G. VAN CISE, ; Actuaries. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


GEORGE D. jooa JOHN A. STEW ART, 
WILLIAN H. U. Ss. GRANT 
JOHN SLOA JOHN D, JONES, 
HENRY E. MAR UAND, R. L. KENNEDY, 
) CHAU NCEY M. DEPEW, 


GEORGE T. ADE 
ENRY T. HURL. BUT, B. WILLIAMSO N, 

WM. A. WHEELOCK, H. M. ALEXANDER, 

HENRY DAY CHARLES G. LANDON, 

HEN RY § Ss. TERBE ELL, LOUIS FITZGERALD 

THOMA OUNG, WIL M. BLIS: 

ROBERT BLISS ss W. WHITEWRIGHT, 
ANIEL RD TEPE PHILLIPS, 
AMES M. HALSTED, SAMUEL W. TORREY, 

HORACE PORTE HENRY V. BUTLE 

GEORGE DEF. L. DAY, | E, Be UDINOT | COLT, 

ANSON TRASK, OLIVER A} 
ASHBEL GREEN, EUSTACE C, F SiTZ 


N THOMAS A. BIDDLE 
RLETON, =| GEORGE H. STU ART, 


ade. 

eMail orders have special care. Descriptive 
Cataloges of Boys’, Girls’, and Babies’, clothing 
sent on application. 


Best & Co. 


Nos. 60 and 62 West 28d St. 


GEO. W. CA J 
E. W. LAMBERT > DEWITT CUYLER 
B. F. RANDOL HENRY R, W: : 
J. F. de NAVARRO A. VAN BERGEN 
WILLIAM WALKER, GUS . POHL, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 


HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2p VICE-PRESIDENT. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, SECRETARY. 


ALL ODDS 


DEST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let. it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chi- 
eago and Council Bluffs (Omaha). and that it is 
'preferre d by all well posted travelers when pass- 
ing to or from 


CALIFORNIA COLORADO 


It also operates the best ronte and the shorteat 
line between. 


‘Chicago and St. Paul 2 Minneapolis. 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard (Green Bay), W is., Winona, Owatonna, 
Mankato, Minn., Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, 
Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown, 
Towa, Freeport, Kigin, Rockford, Iinois, are 
amongst its 800 local stations on its lines. 


Among afew of the numerous points of supe- 
' rioritv enjoved by the patrons of this road, are its 
DAY COAC HES which are the finest that human 
ait and ingennity can create: its PALATIAL 
SL FEPING CARS, which are models of eomfort 
| and elegance; its PALACE DPRAWING ROOM 
‘CARS, which are unsurpassed by any: and its 
widely celebrated 
NORTH- WESTERN DINING CARS, 
the like of whieh are not run by any other road 
anvwhere. In short. if is asserted that it IS THE 
BEST EQUIPPED ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
3; West of Chieago, business centers, summer 
|resorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds 
are poe by the various branches of this 

It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road 
and has over four hundred passenger conductors 
constantly caring for its millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route 
AND TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket 
agents sellthem. It costs no more to travel on 
this route, that gives first-class ac commodations, 
than it does to go by the Ds orly-equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer 
resort pupers, or other information not obtain- 
| able at your local ticket office, write to the 


CEN’L PASS AGENT, ©. & N.-W.R’Y, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MONEY LOANED 


improved REAI 
ESTATE in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other 
prosperous cities in Minneso 


as to net len der 
O/ PER ANIM 
Bemii-an- 
nu in N. Y¥. Exchange. Con. 
servative valuations. Amplesecu- 
rities. 14 years successful expe 

Cire 


COCHPAN aN & NEWPORT, St. Paul Winn. 


cent. 


investors 
Land Loans Principal and interes aran: 


teed. Guaranty based on capital of $75,000. fer to 
any commercial agency. Send for circulars Texas 
Loan — Corsicana, Texaa. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breaktast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowreot er Sugar, 
and is therefore far more ecenemi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for iuvalids as 
well as for persens in in health. 


Sold by Groeors ev ireeors everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 


25 YEARS rie POULTRY YARD 


108 Pages. It teaches you how torearthem tocare 
for them, to feed.to have them lay eggs in cold weather, 
to prevent and treat all diseases of old or young, to be 
a ‘**snecessfn!’’ poultry man. Only 25 centsin stamps. 
A Fifiy-page book FREE FOR ALL with it. 


‘ALM. CANG, Gove Dale Farm, Concord, Ky. 


DEAFNESS CURED? 


RAVPIDLY and COMPLFTELY. Hearing perfectly 
stored. New methods- RAREFACTION, Frctroe MEMCATIO 
THE Ful! detail<trom Medical Director of 
T 


Send tothe YALE 

RAZY PATCHWORK 
New Haven, Ct (the originators of the Silk Patchworkcraze) 
fora dollar package of beantiful Silks for Patchwork, 6 packages @5S 
Silk, assorted colors 20c, package, & packages @1 


Sen six cents for postage, and 
receive free, a costly box of 
goods which will help all, of 
either sex, to more money right 


away than anything else In this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
At once address TRUE & ('o.. Augusta, Maine, 


ROSTED relief. Sure cure. 
2c. and 2c. stamp. W. S. Brooks, Col- 
ora, 


LOUNGE BEDS: : SOFA BEDS! — Graves 
ag $10 to $35. Picture of it in first issue of each month, 
J 


t+RAVES & SON, 681 Washington st., Mass, 


APANESE PATCHWORK. Elegant Silks in 


NEW YORK, 


E. W. SCOTT, SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES, 


We. & ‘kages, MANHATTAN SILK CO., New 
York, 


AURAL CLINIC, 177 6Tu NEW 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 29, No. 7. 


THE 
Pu BLISHER'S 


Desk. 


New YorK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1854. 


A subscriber i in Illinois writes us as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Permit me to ask you on what 
conditions money is loaned at 2 per cent., 
as noticed in The Christian Union ? Money 
is not very plenty here at 8 per cent. ; at 
least, it is not a drug in the market. I 
know of several men borrowing under 


this rate, and giving good real estate for 


security ; and when I say good real estate 
I mean well improved farms, free from 
all other encumbrances, and that will sell 
readily for from $50 to $100 per acre.” 
In reply we will remind the writer that 
the money rate quoted in the Financial 
column is the rate in the market for 
money on call. All loans made on call 
are subject to being called in from day to 
day without notice. Thesecurity on such 
loans are bonds or stocks quoted at the 
Stock Exchange. Loans on real estate 
are time loans. The rate on mortgages 
based on city real estate ranges from 5 to 
6 percent. On country real estate of un- 
exceptionable character, the rate is 6 per 
cent. The rate in New York on Western 
farm lands is a special one, established by 
institutions which make a business of ne- 
gotiating in such property, or by parties 
who are specially informed respecting 
such negotiations. 

There is already a great deal of Eastern 
money out on Western farm mortgages, 
and unfortunately in many cases repre- 
sented values have disappeared from one 
cause or another. It is owing to these 
facts that the majority of investors are 
willing to place their money, nearer 
home, where smuller returns are to be 
expected, but where they can watch it 
more easily; or where the responsibility 
can be placed more readily in in case of loss. 


~ REMEMBER. 


(1) That you can save the amount of your 
own subscription by sending in, within ten 
days of the date of your renewal, the names 
ef four new subscribers. 

(2) That those who wish to take other first- 
class periodicals in connection with The Chris- 
tion Union can secure them at a considerable 
reduction from the regular prices’ by taking 
advantage of our clubbing rates. For in- 
stance, The Christian Union and “‘ P!ymouth 
Pulpit ’’ will be sent to one address one year 
for $4 ; The Christian Union and the “‘Century 
Magazine’ for $6.40; The Christian Union 
and the ‘English Illustrated Magazine,”’ 
$4.15, etc., etc. 

(3) That all taking advantage of this last 
offer, after receiving the first numbers of the 
periodicals to which they have subscribed, 
must send all complaints in regard to them 
to their respective — 


More than eighty-one millions of new 
business ; five millions increase of assets ; 
one and a half millions increase in surplus; 
nearly six and a half millions paid to pol- 
icy-holders and their representatives, and 
not a disputed claim upon its books. Such 
is the record of the Equitable Life Insur. 
ance Society in 1883, as it appears from 
its statement nublished in another column. 

We have received the illustrated cata- 
logue of J. L. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J. 
It is one of the best that has come to our 
attention this season. With such facili- 
ties for procuring information about fruit 
culture one who has the soil and inclina- 
tion need not depend on the market for 
fresh small fruits in their season. 


It often happens that subscribers livin g 
at a distance from New York desire to en- 
ter into business relations with some good 
house through which they can buy or sell 
stocks or bonds. 

It may be of use to such to know, if 
they have not already that information, 
that the banking house of Fisk & Hatch 
is one in which they can place the utmost 
confidence. ‘They are, perhaps, as widely 
known by reputation as any house on 
‘‘the Street,” and their reliability is un- 

ned. 


A CHAMPION RUNNER. 


And asto Myers, the champion ‘ sprint,” 
or short distance runner, he is a walking— 
nay, arunning—plea for amateur athletics, 
and he will deliver a little sermon on the 
subject if you choose to seek him, lounging 
of a summer evening about the vast 
grounds at Ejighty-sixth Street and Eighth 

Avenue. 
Oh no, Alcides, this isn’t at all what your 
dear aunt Cassandra thinks of when she 
hears the word ‘‘ athlete ’’—the prize-fighting, 
race-selling, bullying, swaggering ‘‘ profes- 
‘stonal.’’ This is a good-looking, gentlemanly 
young skeleton of twenty-five years. His 
eyes, his teeth, his smile, are bright ; his skin 
_—the costume gives great opportunities for 
observation—is bright and brown. Finger 
and thumb of a ‘‘ 7 cadet’s ’’ glove would girt 
his slender ankle ; but you notice that all his 
bones are light; that his hand is small, his 
instep high; that he carries himself grace- 
fully ; that his muscles play supple, clean, and 
quick under his thin skin. This is fine stock, 
not feeble. This is your amateur athlete. 


‘““Yes,’’ he says, with a smile, ‘‘it’s very 
exasperating. There are people who will 
persist in classing amateur athletes with 
professionals. They ask me if I ean outrun 
Rowell !”’ 

If Mr. Myers were to run one hundred 
yards ina public race with Mr. Rowell, Mr. 
Myers might put himself out of amateurdom 
forever. 

** They can’t understand that money makes 
all the difference between the two classes. 
These professionals make a business of sport. 
But there is nothing mercenary in an ama- 
teur’s ambition. He values his medals and 
cups not for the gold and silver in them, but 
for the achievements which they represent. 
We try to make our clubs fit for gentlemen, 
and I think we succeed. We are thoroughly 
democratic ; we don’t care fora man’s wealth 
and social position, but we exact of him 
decent and courteous behaviour and unques- 
tionable character. Why, we have all sorts 
of people in this club—mostly clerks and 
young business men, but everybody else, too 
—lawyers, doctors, journalists, brokers—I 
don’t know. They all seem to get along weli 
together.”’ 

‘* All great athletes? Ob, no. Many join 
the club only for their health—to get a bit of 
exercise. Awkward for them coming among 
trained men? No, indeed. Why, the old 
hands encourage them—help them on—give 
them advice. We want to make everything 
pleasant here, naturally.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, 1 was always fond of sport, and as a 
child I danced a good deal. That, I think, 
limbered up my legs. Besides, I’ve got 
these ; they are muscles, and they helpme to 


run.”’ 
And he exhibits a pair of abnormal] trunk 


handles, one on each hip, bulging out his 
running breeches. 

‘‘No, sir, noone else has’em. That’s the 
only pair in the world. Well, when I began 
as an amatenr, I was in very bad health | 
apparently in the first stages of consump- 
tion. No one thought I would live. I was 
broken down, sickly, weak. But I had made 
up my mind that there was only one way toge 
back health—through exercise. So I ran, and 
jumped, and sparred, and put the shot, though 
for a while the least exertion made me very 
sick, and—well, hereI am. Pretty sound for 
@ man who was at death’s door a few years 
ago, eh? Not much consumption here ?”’ 

And he inflates a healthy chest, small, but 


sound. 

“Exercise now? Well, fifteen minutes a 
day would cover all the time I spend in active 
exercise. I just come up here, on pleasant 
summer evenings, and amuse myself running 
or throwing weights with the rest of the 
boys, and when I am tired I stop.”’ 

“ Training ? I never trained but twice, and 
both times it disagreed with me. I eat and 
drink just as any reasonable man should, 
avoiding simply what is unwholesome—what 
one knows to be bad for him. Idon’t deny 
myself anything , 80 long as it doesn’t 
hurt me. But don’t smoke—and you 
oughtn’t to either.’-—[Harper’s for January. 


THINK OF IT, that a Cough or Cold neg- 
lected may lead to serious consequences: in 
the early stage of Throat and Lung diseases, 
Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam is an invalua- 
ble remedy, can be taken by the oldest per- 
son or youngest child. Is safe, reliable and 
agreeable to the taste. Price 25 cents, and in 
arge bottles at 50 and 75 cents. 


If any one answers advertisements in this 
paper, and does not receive goods as repre- 
sented, they will do us a great favor by let- 
ting us know the fact, and we wil! look into 
the matter, and expose the fraud if we find it 


to be such. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, Ete. 


As the introducers of the now celebrated 
Cuban Queen, we bring before the public for the 
an entire) ‘PEE’ most valuable 
atermelon. AMMOTH 
RONCLAD bas such decided points of supe- 
riority that it will speedily become a popular 
favorite with all lovers of while 


for market it is une e shape is the 
most perfect; skin handsomely striped; flesh 
Beautiful, dainty red, more crystalline than 
any other melon ; most delicious, rich sugary 
flavor; fiesh never mealy, always firm, remark- 
solid. Bur ‘s Mammoth Ironclad grows 
uniformly to a larger size than any other vari- 
ety known. Under ordinary cultivation we 
have had hundreds of melons weighing from 60 
to 70 Ibs. each, and the entire crop averaged 60 

e most productive variety known. The 
are truly Jronclad, and have even been dropped from the shoulder of without 
nese or fa the outside oftheskin. Without exception the best variet OR for shi 188 
8, 


and keep per & pkte. 


ry remain vy for wee et c.3 & 

ARK IF R 1 of only 50 Cente in portage stamps, we ville send one 
each two rare novelties above-named, alone worth the 
wy one pac ct eas rg as and a gem in- 
m are > Hee 8 m Cabbage, earliest ; ’s Surchead 
head, sure tohead ; Round nveraQnion; New Red an occa Onion, im- 
mense size, mild; Spanish Monatrous D ay ec, sweet, red; Hollow Crown Parsnip, improved; 
u eTo enich Turn earliest. handsome, an Vv 
c ‘ollection by Mail, postpaid, t y addre 
LAR we will nd ‘bore — collection of = varieties, and A ene packet each 
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iden yellow 
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onder Bea ag delicious flavor as string 
beans or shell tra Sweet hP s, full of large, 
luscious peas ; Mesriass W hite Spine Cucumber, none better ; Impertal D wart Large ibbed Celery, 
best ; Burpee’ s Superior Large Flat Dutch Cabbage, standard; New Ne 2 Cabb splendid second. 
early: Veltch’s Autumn Giant Cauliflower; Pe tual ethersfield 
Onion; New Giant Yellow Rocca Onien, most striking beauty, enormous size, pleasant flavor; Golden 
veoaeg” unsurpassed for summer ; Gals lsify, long white; Spinach, new thick-leaved round, and Bur- 
es Climax To mate. ustly so celebrat 
The VARIETIES new and Seeds 
but we will mail the entire collection for ONLY ONE DO 
by “tad reliable seedsmen. Al! full-sized 
eacno. 


every respect, fi 
aparece for 1884, to be given to th 
$1000 EN ¢ abe given to the growers of the best Vegetables and Farm pro 


re2 
BURP GEM COLLEOTI 
EFI 1S BURP RI ferben ON. of Aaters, Baleames, Pansy, Petunia, 
full ine 20 puts for or 20 packets choicest and most worth $1.25, 
INDUC MENT? 
CIR INDUCE ORDER. BURPEE 


NUAL for 1884 (price 120 p of illustration ith 3 
best and most complete BUR: PE E's kind od ABRI DGED 


W-ATLE COME OATS, will be mailed FREE 


BURPEE & CO. PA. Warehouses, No. 475 
6 and 477 N. Sth St., & 476 and 478 York Ave. 


“ae 


FOR A SEASON 


Pea, Bliss’ Abundance,— 4 i Secoa 
Pea, liss’ Ever- -bearing.—a perpetual bearer yielding a full crop until frost: an excellent late variety, 18 to 24 
inches Sy Peas 1 1-2inchesgin mce, Immensely productive. asc. per packet ; 5 packets, $1.00. 
Pea, Bliss’ American ‘Weal —The best and earliest variety grown. Very dwarf, excellent flavor. 20 cents per 
pocket. 49 cents per pint, 75 cents per quart, post-paid. 

N. nese three varieties will give you Peas the entire season until frost. Require no brushing. 
American Champion Watermelon.— The best eating and best shipping melon grown. More productive than any other 
eh 25 cts. per pkt., 5 pkts. $1.00. Caulifl flower, Sea Foam. —tThe best early variety, sure to head. 5>cts. per packe& 
ubarb, arly Paragon.—a new English variety. The earliest and most productive. Never runs to seed, 
Roots Soe 75 cts. each, post-paid. Pansy, Bliss’ Perfection.—The choicest strain yet proiuced. Our Gae- 
c At ss Shak. 1834, contains a beautifully colored plate of this magnificent varicty, 50 cts. per packet of 50 seeds, 
arn ’ espereail.—The finest ever introduced. Continue in flower the whole season. 50 cts. per pkt. Plants, 
50 cts.cach. $4.00 for the set of9 varicties. Wild Garden Seeds.—a mixture of 100 varieties of lower Seeds. 
— @ square rod of ground. 25 cts. per pkt., 5 pkts. $1.00. For other Novelties sce Bliss’ Illustrated 
capers St, which describes the newest and choicest Flowers, Vegetables. Fruits, Cereals, Plants, etc. Mailed /rce. 
ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK OR E FAR MA AND GARDEN, (50 pages, 
Beautiful Colored Ri illustrations. Invaluable to all interested in gardening orfarming. Mailed for 6 cents. 


‘ B. K. ISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


"TREAD IF Qur Special “FARM and GARDEW 
An unequalled opportunity to secure 
THROUCH U and Garden” for ene year, Abso- 
y FREE, and * suppl Cholcens 
SEEDS 
FOR Farmers’ paper) one year FREE. with eaca 
FOR TRIA Trial Pack of Dorr’s lowa Secde. 
3 We make the offer to induce you to try our Seeds, 


and to introduce them into henna of new homes this season. We want cvery Farmer aud Gardener to give 
hom a fair, honest trial. Package * contains one packet each, Cuban Queen W atermeion, New Faeor- 
{te Tomato, Excelalor Cabbage, “Long Orange Carrot, Boston Market Celery, Green Fringed Lettuce, 
Mammoth Red Onion, Sagar Paranip. Long Scarlet Radish, Boston Market Cucumber, urple-top Tur- 


nip, Bay View Superb for &Oc.) Usual price of these secd« is @1.8 
adn the price of Garden,’ da see what we give for ONL 


and an 
t grown from our Seeds, Competition 
$500 iN CASH PREMIUMS. es - a of these trial packages, and no others. Pun 
20% and ¢ ie sent only with each pac once and take advantage of the greatest offer ever made. 
lowa Seed Manual cent with each rout with &Oe, in cash or receive the 
return mail, and a and we will enter mpete for 


4th St.. PES MOINES. IOWA. 


TESTED 


For att CLImMarEs, For atu Aut Prants. 


EVERY SACK TESTED FOR VITALITY. ALL TESTED IN GARDENS FOR PURITY AND VALUE. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST oF ALL TESTED VARIETIES, FREE. 


Seca Storeathome. Send forCatalogne, HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., Rochester, NY. and Chicago, IIL 
Readings and Recitations! 


CHOICE SELECTIONS 
090 


Oratory, F nthos, Ham 
Fan. Price, 30cts., mailed free. Sold b keellers. Will be mailed FREE to all applicants and to 
Every boy. who speaks pieces, tag’ A member of a customers of last year without ordering it. 
Lyceum who wants eth mg New to recite. | It contains illustrations, prices, descriptions and 
should set. pater ane full list directions for planting ‘all Vegetable and Flower 
contents tree. EET & CO.. Seeds, Plants. etc. Invaluable to all. 


tuut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. CO. DETROIT. 
D.M. FERRY & 
Larczs GABDEN 
E E D Guide describin 
EEK i e offer the /. cs 
tn Seed otatoes, Corn and Our new cata) ae, best poblished: 
Oats, and the Best Collection of Vegetable, oe. toall. 1 varieties, 3 
py al Grass and Tree Seed. Everything is tested. illustrations. k ht to have it. 4 
OLE & BRO., Seedsmen, PE Benson, MAvuLe 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—It is a somewhat remarkable fact that 
a Mr. Sintha,a Hindoo gentleman, has car- 


- ried off from all his fellow students of the 


Inns of Court in London the prize offered 
by the Council of Legal Education for 
such subjects as Roman law, jurispru- 
dence, constitutional law, and legal his- 
tory. 

—The great floods in the West, in spite 
of the disaster and sorrow attending them, 
have their ludicrous and even advantageous 
aspects. Last week many people in Cin- 
cinnati, after the overflow of the fish 
dams, were engaged in catching fish with 
hook and net and line, in the cellars of 
their houses. 

—Woman’s right to govern herself, and 
do just about as she pleases, has been ex- 
emplified lately in a remarkable fashion. 
In Sacramento, California, a young 
woman recently applied for the position of 
a street-car conductor, and the superin- 
tendent is said to be seriously considering 
the advisability of giving her the posi- 
tion. 

—The Philadelphia cricketers are to sail 
for England May 17. The date of their 
first match in England cannot be given 
until the complete list of their engage- 
ments is received from the club which has 
charge of their interests in England. It 
is considered in Philadelphia quite a ven- 


‘ turous move on the part of the American 


cricketers. | 

—The inhabitants of the region about 
Wilkesbarre, Pa.; are again terrified by 
the prospect of a general subsidence of 
the earth due to the honeycombing of the 
mines. The town of Hazelton has suf- 
fered most from the caving in and depres- 
sion of the earth’s surface, and although 


property has been damaged considerably 


there have been as yet no lives lost. 

—The Parker family of Pennsylvania, 
in spite of their enormous wealth, have 
had proportionate sorrow and affliction to 
bear. The three possessors of an estate of 
$8,000,000 have followed each other to 
the grave in about two years. The father 
died of old age in 1882; the elder son 
Robert died unexpectedly in Florida last 
year, and now the second son has gone 
quite as suddenly. Two widows are left 
to share the property. 

—Secretary Folger has settled the ques- 
tion of Mrs. Mary A. Miller’s right to a 
pilot’s certificate, notwithstanding the 
crime of being a woman. He says: 

*T know of nothing imperative in the reason 
of things, in natural law, in public policy, or in 
good morals, why a woman, if ske is skilled, 
honest, intelligent, hardy and prudent enough, 
may not have command of a steam vessel, and 
navigate it, and manage and conduct the busi- 
ness carried on with it. To do that is to be 
master of a steam vessel.’ 

—The Duke of Argyle, as Chancellor, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote as rector, of 
the University of Edinburgh, have sent an 
invitation to Cornell University to send a 
representative to the three hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Scotch 
University. The representative is to be 
the guest of the Edinburgh authorities, 
and the choice of representatives lies be- 
tween one of the professors and one of the 
young alumni trustees who has gained 
fame as a lawyer. : 

—During the past week our neighbors, 
the Canadians, with their visiting friends 
from the Dominion and the United States, 
have been holding their annual winter car- 
nival at Montreal, and what they have not 
done in the way of winter sports has not 
been worth the doing. Sleighing, skating, 
toboganning, fancy-dress skating carnivals, 
curling, bonspiel, lacrosse, and every 
imaginable winter sport, has been in- 
dulged in. An imposing ice-castle has 
been the head quarters of the revelers, and 

the carnival has been declared a great 
success. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
DEBILITY EROM OVERWORK. 


Dr. G. W. Tipton, Ind., says: 
used it in nervous debility brought on by 
overwork in warm weather, with good re- 
sults.”’ 


have been despe 
the fact that we have filled scores of orders— 


REVIEW OF A GREAT AND BENEF- 
ICENT WORK. 


Two recognized epochs of human life have been 
completed since we began this work. It is meet 
that we make a halt, long enough at least to take 
note of the region over which we have jour- 
neyed, and to examine the horizon which opens 
up to us. 

Twice seven years ago one of us started single- 
handed to inaugurate and develop a new use; at 
once scientific and practical. professional and 
commercial, business-like and beneficent. They 
only who have tried it know the difficulties to be 
encountered in creating an entirely new business 
and securing its recognized entrance into the 
rank and file of business. That we have done 
this gives us the right to speak. 

For eight years this single-handed work was 
presses: The operator had a conviction that 

nthe Compound Oxygen he had found a mode 
of redeeming his fellow-men from the sufferings 
of disease, more potent and beni than the 
world had ever seen. Ths inspired him with the 
courage to abandon a lucrative practice which he 
had been twelve years in building, and to over- 
come all obstacles in the way of realizing his 
dream—of proving tothe world that his conviction 
was securely founded. That this has been fully 
accomplished, thousands of people —either cured 
or made richer in greatly improved health—stand 
ready to testify. 

Sixteen years ago the senior partner had his at- 
tention called to a few persons who were taking 
the Compound Oxygen. They declared that they 
were improving with satisfaction. He felt sure 
that they were being stimnulated ; and that, corse- 
quently, they would soon show the effect of all 
stimulation, and retrograde below the point of 
health at which they began the treatment. 

- By carefully watching the cases for several 
months, his prediction failed of verification in a 
single case. He then induced several of hisown 
patients—cases which any physician would have 
considered very doubtful under any system of 
medification—to try the effect of the Compound 
Oxygen. With surprise he watched them mak- 
ing commendable speed healthward. He then 
put members of his own family under treatment, 
and with like good results. 

All this provoked a conflict in his mind. He 
had proved that in the Compound Oxygen there 
was an agent that would cure many sick ones 
whose condition would bafile the medical skill of 
any physicians whom he knew. And many 
others whom he might cure in six or twelve 
months would get well in as many weeks under 
the action of that agent. 

Now the question forced itself upon his mind 
and peremptorily demanded an answer: ** What 
are you going to do with this latter class of 
patients, who confide to your care the restora- 
tion of their health? As a faithful physician, is 
it not your duty to take the surest and shortest 
way to secure to them that for which they are 
you?” Well, what is the proposition 
** Evidently, send such patients where you know 
they can be better served than they can be under 
your care and ministration,’ But that would be 
suicidal. No, the proportion of such patients 
would be small.’”’ True, but the public will not 
discriminate. They will see only that the doctor 
sends his patients elsewhere to be cured, and 
therefore, he lacks vontidence in his own medical 
skill. °* Well, there is one way out of the dilem- 
ma; get possession of the superior curative 
agent und thus make peace with you profession- 

conscieiice and prove yourself a friend to suf- 
fering humanity.”” What, and be jeered by one’s 
friends, and tabooed by one’s professional breth- 
ren! ** That appears to be ahout the price. But 
what is the alternative?’ Result: He gives up 
his hard-earned practice, secures at a greut price 
the knowledge of and the right to administer 
the Compound Oxygen in this city. 

_ This included only the Office Treatment in 
Philadelphia. Soon he was exercised by the faet 
that the operation of an office business was very 
limited. Something must be done to dispense 
the blessing farand wide. Accordingly, at no 
little expense, he hastened to make known to 
his professional brethren the virtues of Com- 

ound oars and to furnish them with outfits 

or administering it. As he ought to have known 
would be the case, his efforts excited ridicule 
and reproach. 

Nothing daunted, he entered upon a long series 
of experiments, which resulted in the conviction 
that there was a much better method of accom- 

lishing the end in view than the one which had 

ailed. Hence the widely known Home Treat- 
ment. 

In this untried field he labored for a year; 
meeting many failures in his experiments, work- 
ing hard ut details, and creating a literature 
which the work absolutely required. On the last 
of June, ten years ago, the practicability of the 
enterprise was demonstrated. But he had ex- 
hausted his resources, broken his health, and 
almost sacrificed his life. The ship was built 
and launched, but three years’ struggle proved 
to him that he could not freight and man it. Six 
and a half years ago he found a man who could 
appreciate the value of the work in hand. Our 
united forces have fulfilled the brightest hopes 
of the pioneer. 

A new departure was the order of the day. 
The first and essential thing to be done was, to 
let those who needed our curative agent know 
that we were in possession of it. Knowing that 
many fortunes have been sunk in advertising, 
we decided to put that part of the business in 
the hands of one whose skill and experience had 
been proven. Itis enough to say that the methods 
which he adopted lf ave revolutionized important 
branches of 

From the outset, we have dealt truthfully with 
the suffering sick, realizing that they at least had 
a — to demand such dealing. fe knew that 
we had a curative agent superior to any other in 
the world, and therefore the simple truth about 
it would be the best credentials it could have ; 
hence we were not tempted to invent testimo- 
nials, nor to steal genuine ones, nor to romance 
on any. 

The growth of the business has been phenome- 
nal. During the first year the business doubled 
each month. During the last four years we have 
recorded in our books, statements of diseases, 
reports of progress, repeated advice and pre- 
scriptions, of over twenty thousand persons. 
Much more could be said in proof of the success 
of our work as a commercial enterprise ; but let 
this suffice. It is of much ater importance to 
prove that our professional success has exceeded 
the other. 

What have we to showin this direction? During 
those fourteen years we have treated thirty 
thousand patients. Among thesea large propor- 
tion had been sick for years. They had exhaust- 
ed the skill of the best physicians of all schools, 
different sanitariums, various natural health 
resorts, shops of nostrum-mongers, and 
months Of hygienic traveling. In muny of these 
cases it has cost more to remove the baleful 
effects of the treatment practiced on them than 
those of the original disease. How many of them 
rate cases may be inferred from 


sent unconditionally—in which the patient had 
passed beyond the reach of any remedy on its 
arrival. And out of this unpromising multitude, 
—— percent. have been either cured or greatly 
benefited. 

We have proved that a number of diseases 
which by common consent have been assigned 
to the catagory of curables,”’ no longer 
there. We have cured a number of cases of 
Bright’s disease. Two of these cases were broth- 
ers, whose father, one brother, and one sister 
had died of the same disease. We have treated 
four cases of Loco-motor ataxia, or progressive par- 
adysiz. In all of these the progress of the disease 
has been arrested (which no system of medica- 
tion has ever been known to do), and the patients 
have made genuine progress toward health. We 
almost never fail to cure asthma—even of fifteen 

ears’ standing—unless the case has been spoiled 

xy the use of narcotics; which served as pal- 

liatives, but constantly aggravated the disease. 
The same can be said of that ** opprobrium meden- 
di,” hay fever. The cases of consumption—con- 
firmed phthisis—which the Compound Oxygen 
has cured can counted by scores. We are 
confident that we make more genuine cures of 
catarrh—nasal, laryngial, bronchial, and pul- 
monary—than all the catarrh specialists in the 
country. 

A distinguished member of the New York bar, 

whe appeared to bea wreck both rand 
mentally, and who had settled up his worldly af- 
fairs, resumed his active business, after three 
months’ treatment ; and this business he has suc- 
cessfully followe:| for a year. Mrs. Mary A, Liv- 
ermore, who had been disabled for — two 
megs by a dangerous exhaustion of the brain, 
ias for a year anda half been prosecuting her 
professional work with more ease and energy 
than ever before. The Hon. W. D. Kelley. the 
Father of the National House of Representa- 
tives, will tell any one that he owes the last ten 
years of his life to Compound Oxygen; and it 
can hardly be disputed that during this period 
his labors have not been surpassed by those of 
any other member of Congress. William Penn 
Nixon, of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, says that he 
owes his life and some years of active usefulness 
to the virtues of Compound Oxrece: The public 
know very well the unqualified testimony which 
Mr. T. S. Arthur has borne in favor of the Com- 
pound Oxygen as exhibited in his own case. 

But why multiply examples? We have pub- 
lished many hundred statements in the patients’ 
own language of the effects of Compound Oxy- 
gen in almost every kind of disease. 

Now what of the future? Havingfaccomplished 
what we have, andagainst such odds, our prog- 
ress henceforward should be broader, more 
successful, and more beneficent. As wasto have 
been expected, proprietors of sanitariums and 
health resorts, whose business has been diverted 
from them by the 9: soap of the Compound 
Oxygen, try to show that our agent isinert. But 
until they can rationally aceount for the thou- 
sands of wonderful eures effected by it, their 
tirades are in vain. Of course there are—and 
there will probably be more—imitators of the 
Compound Oxygen. Some have already stolen 
our title,our literature, and even our testimonials. 
One of them, having obtained from William Penn 
Nixon an opinion of Compound Oxygen in his 
case, now publishes it as though Mr. Nixon was 
cured by his treatment instead of ours! Some of 
those agents may be innocuous; but we have a 
good reason to believe that many of them are 
postively injurious. They willhave their day. 

But despite all factious opposition (ompound 
Oxygen must become increasingly popular, so 
long as it possesses the ability to effect such re- 
markable cures as now attest its merit. 

For full information regarding the treatment 
and its use, address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 

1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


A FEARFUL RISK! 


HOW IT CAN BE ESCAPED WITH- 
OUT HARM. 


The peril of using so-called tonics, bit- 
ters, nervines, cordials, etc., is that while 
they may relieve present distress, they 
will—as they are composed largely of al- 
coho] — develop a fearful appetite for 
strong drink. 

I stake my professional reputation, 
however, that Kennedy’s Favorite Rem- 
edy (at all druggists’, at $1.00 a bottle) is 
not a disguised enemy of the human race. 
A combination of vegetable alteratives, it 
does not heat nor inflame the blood, but 
cools and purifies it. In all cases of Kid- 
ney troubles, Liver complaints, Stomach 
disorders, Eruptions, Scrofula, Constipa- 
tion of the Bowels, and the delicate de- 
rangements which afflict women, its action 
meets with the warmest praise of physi- 
cians and the public. It has succeeded 
in 90 per cent. of cases in the past twenty 
years, and never does any harm. This I 
guarantee. Thousands of grateful people 
voluntarily testify to this. ‘‘ It makes no 
drunkards—excuses no crimes—breaks no 
hearts.” Try it to-day! Delay is not 
promising ! 

DAVID KENNEDY, M.D., Rondout, N. Y. 


(* Graduate of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, and one of the most skillful of New York 
te physicians and surgeons.’’) 
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From Pole to Pole 


AYER’s SanSaPARILLA has demonstrated its 
power of cure for all diseases of the bi 


The Harpooner’s Story. 
New Bedford, June 1, 18832. 

Dr. J.C. AYER & Co.—Twenty years ago I 
was a harpoorer in the North Pacific, when five 
ethers of the crew and myself were laid up with 
Our bodies were bloated, gums swollen 
and bleeding, tecth loose, purple blotches all 
over us, and our breath secmed rotten. Take it 
by and large we were pretty badly off. All our 
lime-juice was accidentally destroyed, but the 
captain had a eouple dozen bottles of AYER’s 
BARSAPARILLA and gave us that. We recov 
ered on it quicker than I have ever s¢2n men 
brought about by any othertreatment fos Scurvy, 
and I’ve seen a good deal ofit. Seeing no men- 
tion in your Almanac of your Sarsaparilla being 

od for scurvy, I thought you ought to knew of 

is, and so send you the facts. 

Respectfully yours, Rairu Y. Wingate. 


The Trooper’s Experience. 
Masven, Basutoland (S. Africa,) March7, 1883. 
Dr. J. C. AvER & Co.—Gentlemen: Ihave 
much pleasure to testify to the great value of 
our We have been stationed 
| bee for over two years, during which time we 
had to live in tents. Being under canvas for 
such a time brought on what is called in this 
country ‘‘veldt-sores.” I had those scres for 
some time. I was advised to take your Sarsa- 
arilla, two bottles of which made my sores 

Soiniiaes rapidly, and I am now quite well. 

Yours truly, T. K. BopeEn, 
Trooper, Cape Mounted Riflemen. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


Is the only thoroughly effective blood-purifier, 
the only medicine that eradicates the poisons of 
Scrofula, Mercury, and Contagious Disease 
from the system. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowel!, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price $1; 
six bottles for $5. 


WANTS. 

| Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column free of charge for 
subscribers. The full name and address of the ad- 
vertiser must accompany each “want.” Carde 
for others than subscribers will be inserted for 15 
cents per agate line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 

Wanted, a purchaser fora *‘ Mann’s Reaction- 
ary Lifter.’ In good condition, used but little, 
Sold at fifty per cent. discount. Address E. P. 
B., Christian Union. 


Would liketo communicate with younglady 
who can read music and who hus a good so- 
prano voice. Address J. H. 8.,403 King Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Wanted, a young man who can read music, 
sing bass, and who has some knowledge of the 
house furnishing or wood and willow ware bus- 
iness. Address 8S. H. J., 103 East Fourth Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Wanted, Situation in school, or family as gov- 
erness, or to take charge of instrumental music, 
by a young lady of education and experience, 
Address Speper, Box 94, Rising Sun, Ind. 

A lady of culture and experience would like a 
position as housekeeper, or as companion to an 
aged or invalid lady. Address H., P O Box 


\264, Passaic, 

A teacher of experience and training would 
like to fill the hours after three o'clock each day 
with private teaching at the homes of pupils, or 
with light clerical work. She could devote the 
whole of Saturday each week to such work. 
Best references given. Address H. W. M., this 
Office. 


For Sale.—A No. 2 Lamb Knitting Machine, for 
fine and medium yarn. Steel bed. and all latest 
improvements, and warranted in perfect order. 
Has been in use two months. To be sold on ac 
cuvunt of ill health. Will be sold at 26 per cent. 
dircount. Address D. H., Christian Union. 


Wanted—A purchaser for an eight-day clock, 
an excellent timekeeper, Benjamin Morris 
maker. Stands about eight feet high; walnut 
case, metallic face, tells the change of moon and 
day of the month. It is an old clock, about one 
hundred years old; it looks well. Address or 
call on Charles H. Meredith, North Wales, 
Montgomery County, Penn. 


A Lady with a little daughter of twelve years 
would like a position as housekeeper in a good 
family. A pleasant home more to be desired 
than a large slary. Address Mr. H., Norwalk, 
Conn. 


BARNES’ 


Patent Foot and Steam Power- - 


Complete Outfits for Actual Work-shop Busi- 
thes for Wood 
Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers. Mortisers, Tenon- 
me ers, etc., etc. Machines on trial if desired. De- 
scriptive Catalogue and Price List Free. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
No. 2268 Main Street, 


Machinery. 


or Metal. Circular 


Rockford, Ill. 


nd Diseases of the 
HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS! 
Can be taken athome. Nocase 
incurable when eur questions 
are properly answ 


CATARRH 
Treatment For 7. P. GMILDS, Troy, 
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